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HE Obermais thus described is the favorite residential 
- suburb of Meran, the former capital of the Tyrol, that 
-A- lovely trysting-place of North and South, where the 
keen Alpine air grows soft beneath the wooing of the ItaUan 
sun. The theme is a congenial one ; for, on retiring from a life 
of travel far and wide through many a clime and kingdom of the 
civilized world, the author has selected for a home, in which to 
spend the Indirin Summer of his life, this southward-sloping 




valley of the Tyrolcsc Alps, made beautiful by arbored vine- 
yards, picturesque castles, and romantic ruins, protected from 
bleak northern storms by a precipitous range of mountains nine 
or ten thousand feet in height. So glorious arc these mountains 
at all times and seasons, that it is difficult to say when they are 
most inspiring, liut, marvelous as they look when the red torch 
of morning kindles on their stainless crests a line of crimson 
fires, or when the evening light begins to weave its golden 
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away ! The altitude of Meran is one thousand, that of Ober- 
mais from twelve hundred to sixteen hundred, feet above the 
level of the sea. Its winter climate corresponds to the summer 
climate of high mountain regions ; that is to say, it is then 
warm in the sun, invariably cold at night, and crisp and frosty 
in the morning and evening, till the sun's rays begin to affect 
the pure, dry air. Snow always falls in abundance on the 
mountains ; and once or twice at least it may be expected in 

Meran itself, though 
here it quickly dis- 
appears. Spring be- 
gins here some four 
weeks earlier than on 
the other side of the 
Alps, and winter is 
much shorter than in 
northern Germany. 
To claim that Meran 
has no bad weather 
would be untrue ; but 
storms are rare, and 
it has come to be a 
proverb that what is 
bad in South Tyrol 
is much worse else- 
where. Fog is almost 
unknown. On the contrary, Meran is singularly free from 
dampness, and is often blessed for weeks at a time in winter 
with a succession of bright, exhilarating days, when the mere 
act of breathing is a pleasure, and living in the open air a 
positive delight ; while every outlook toward the spotless moun- 
tains, crystalline in splendor, lifts the spirit toward its loftiest 
ideals of the beautiful and the sublime. The most remarkable 
climatic features of Meran during the winter months are wind- 
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lessness and wealth of sunshine. In spring, strong winds occa- 
sionally sweep down through the valleys from the Alps to Italy ; 
but, in the fall and winter, weeks frequently elapse when the 
trees are scarcely stirred by cvea the lightest breeze, although 
the air Continues wonderfully pure and bracing. As for the 
sun, this sheltered mountain-nest is a veritable focus for the 
solar rays, whose concentration and unclouded lustre render 
nature glorious, and vivify nil livini; creatures privilcp;ec1 to 
enjoy them. 

"Thou hast indeed a mayic 

^Ijcll 
Alike for every season's 

&pan ; 
Thf <lod of light haih 

diiweri^d tliee well. 
Tyrul's sweet (paradise;. 

Meranl" 

i\ 

Moreover, with its ^^^^" 
charms of scenery and 
sunshine, patent to all 
observers, there is 
blended, for the satis- 
faction of the sttident, 
the fascination of antiq- 
uity. At every step we 
tread upon historic 
ground. Thus, at the 
entrance to the Vint-schgau valley, at a little distance from 
Meran, is a plateau, distinctly visible from Obermais, known as 
the Roman Terrace. There, in the second century after Christ, 
Stood a temple to Diana, a fine memorial of which exists in 
the so-called "Ara Dianae," discovered there in 1824, and now 
preserved in the Museum at Innsbruck. This "altar" was 
undoubtedly the pedestal for a statue of the goddess, as the 
niche upon its summit pUitily indicates, and is especially inter* 
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esting from 
the infor- 
mation fur- 
nished by 
its inscrip- 
tion. For on 
its front are 
sculptured 
words which 
the historian 
M o m m s e n 
thus trans- 
lates : 



IIIH "H'll." HKII1.K I'N lllf K.llUS TEBlHiE. 



"In lioncr of ihi- U'ni|>If of the ma-it holy 

DIANA. 

Actoltis. a livid man nl iho im[Kri.il household, 

ami till- R'vi'inu" collector of the Mais Station, 

iktiicaled iliis aliar and statue on the 

hk's oi .Aiiiotsl. 

in ilie CtiiiMilship of 

rr.Lsins," 

This iiu'titidn of ;\ well-known consul gives indubitable proof 
thiit till- slirine :uk1 statue were consecrated here on the thir- 
1c(-nlti ()l AnL;iisl, iSo a.i>. Moreover, the allusion to the reve- 
nue of llu' Mais Station eoiitlrms the belief, long held by scholars^ 
that prnbablv in Oberniais itself, at least in its immediate vicinity^ 
stood formerly the " Statio Majensis." — an imperial Customs 
Station at the Konian setlleiueiit called Maia. The collector's. 
ofTiec was jjrohably loeated. not in the settlement itself, but near 
the temple of Diana, on the Roman Terraee ; for the entrance 
to llie Vintsclii^au valley is still called the "Toll." — a name 
apparently derived from tlie Latin " Telonium," or "Custom 
House." 

It was in the fifteenth year before the birth of Cbrist that 
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Tiberius and Drusus, the 

step-sons of the Emperor 

Augustiis, subdued the- 

warlike tribes inhabiting 

the Tyrnl, and brought 

their country under the 

dominion of the Cxsars. 

As soon as possible after 

this event a niliit.iry road 

was made through the 

subjugated region, in 

conformity with Roman 

usag'e, in order to con- 
nect Rome's widely scat- 
tered legionary camps, 

and to establish an easy 

means of communication 

between the heart of the empire and the outlying provinces. 

This road was the Via Claudia Augusta, which led directly 

northward from Verona, turned sharply to the left at Hol;en, 

and thence passed throti^ih Meran and the VinLschjjau valley 

on to Augsburg, 
and was the first 
j^reat highway 
that united Italy 
and Germany. 

Traces of this 
may even now be 
seen, within an 
hour's walk of 
Obermais, not 
only in some sec- 
tions of the an- 
cient pavement. 
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I. Ml 111 iln- ;.'|ii:iii--(iit. m;issi\'i' liloi-ks whicli once fnrmed part of 

111'- I'll! \i .Ill liiiiI,L;t' tluit spiiiiiK'd tho river l-'.lM.h at a point 

■.■iiriiivli.ti l<i\MT ill. Ill tlu' pn-SL'til i.Tossin,i;. Aloivii this famous 
tli'iii.ii'-Jil.iti'. ihi'ii'lurc, iii:m..-1k'iI lor M k-a-^t fiiiir hundred vears 
tin- li'i'Jinis lit iiii|n'ri,il I^iiiiK" ; .iiid I he wcil-siliiatod, easily 
di-lriid.'d spnl. iinvv (I>'sii;ii.ilt'd h\- the i;eneral name uf Mcran, 
um;. Ioi Ilir passing; tinopsa favorite h,f;tiiiL;-p!ai.e. Here a!so 
wi-ie l■^ll■ll^ive ^inrehuiisi's lur strain and war niaterial.s intended 
lot till.' niiuiisljinent and eqni[inic!U of the tran.-po:t trains, 
whii h moved einuiiiiiallv tn and fro Ivtween the noniiern prov- 
iiieo and I'idMU'. As time went on. and lite a:ii! property in 
tiiis region became mure secure, these noble .'-I'lj'es I'l \erdure 
and of >now attracted residents, until a considerable Roman 
town spread over the territnrv adjoining the Station, which 
seems to have had substantial fortifications and a permanent 
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garrisoiL Proofs of thb fact occasionally come to light, even at 
the present time, particularly in Obermais, where, at a depth of 
four or iivc feet, there have been unearthed many Roman coins, 
wioc-jars, handmills, household implements, and pcisonal dccx> 
rations, as well as gravestones bearing in the Latin tongue 
pathetic farewells to the loved and UssL^ One cannot, tber&- 
fore, doubt that many of the ^HIlas and chateaux which now 
adorn the sIope$ of Obermais stand upon sites once occupied 
by Roman residences. 

In the days of the Cssars this settlement bore the musical 
name of Maia, vhich 



DM 

ft"' 
Foi 



.i> 



now unfortutiatcly has 
assumed the less eupbo- 
niotts form of Mais, bc- 
owcd upon the suburbs 
Obermais and Untcr- 
1 mais. Why the name 
HMaia was originally 
^kivcn is not defin^dy 
Flcnovrn ; but it may vdl 
hare been connected 
wilb the Roman goddess, 
^blaia, who was asioci- 
^nted with the rooaUi of 
^ulossoms. and who m^t 
Bbaluratly be thoi^t 10 
have endowed this Al- 
pine pocket of pcreanial • «mm •• n 1 1 
nshme with an excrp- 

vealth of ftoral beauty and fcrtifitjr. In the great do«n- 

of hnpenal Koixke thb anBtary stadon and its aetdeaacaC 

drawn into Uiat drcadlal fitUf of rtiia and ubfuuiiy, aa 

are «ucked tsto tlie vonex ol the making alup. Indeed, 

tutcrly do they vanish for a tine, that many hare aa p pcaed 
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them to have been destroyed by some tremendous overflow of 
the treacherous stream that issues from the ominous Mount 
Ifinf^er. But, although serious devastation has at times been 
caused thus, it is mure probable that Maia was temporarily 
trampled out of sight by the wild hordes which, as the empire 
tottered to its fall, rushed through this valley from the north, to 
overrun the treasure-house of art and luxury embraced within 
the shores of Italy. Then followed a long interval of semi-bar- 
barism, the history of which is lost in gloom, relieved occasion- 
ally l>y a lurid iV.iah, caused by some sanguinary struggle or 
d<;i;d of individual daring. At hist, however, the importance 
of this mcetiiig-imint ()f three great valleys, uniting Austria, 
It;i]\, aii<i .Switzerland, was agnin perceived, and the old 
Koiri.'iri st:ition, so Iniig 

'• l.clr In tlif siri'iim wliosi; waves are ytars," 



f 




once more emerged 
from its obscurity 
under the warlike 
name of " Castrum 
Majense." 

It is a curious 
fact that we are 
indebted for the 
curliest documen- 
tnry proofs and de- 
sLTJptidiis of this 
fortified, mediaeval 
town, not to a war- 
riiir, but a saint ; 
;ni(! still more sin- 

^iil;irl\', to one 

wlio^e n:ime is 

coni in only 
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associated merely with sentiments of love, — Saint Valentine. 
Little I thought when, as a child, I sent out and received on 
the fourteenth of February poetical effusions inscribed on cards 
ailijrned with two gilt hearts transfixed M'ith Cupid's arrow, 
that I should ever live in a place historically connected with 
Saint Valentine. Perhaps I should, however, immediately dis- 
tinguish which St. Valentine; for in the history of the Church 



ft. VA1.BXT1NI « CHtJHCU 



two holy men have borne this name. The first was put to 
death at Rome about the year 270 a.d,. while the second died 
here at Mcran, two centuries later, almost contemporaneously 
with ihe downfall of the imperial citv. It is the latter only 
who concerns us; since he it was, who, in the early part of 
the fifth century, came to the Tyrol and preached the gospel 
to its pagan population. 
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According to a mediaeval writer, this Christian apostle built, 
in his old age, at a little distance from Meran, and " far from 
the tumult of mankind," a chapel, where he passed his closing 
years, and finally died, bequeathing to posterity the benediction 
of his saintly life. This last abode and burial-place of the 
Tyrolesc missionary has been from time immemorial identified 




■;■ :irr- ■.ii.- 'i 



witii \\:<j lill'c ("liirrrh nf Si. \',ili,'nliiic. liiiUlcu a\v;iv upon the 
S'tulhi.T'11 si.j)ic i>l Obi-niMis. in ;i miiKiiitii.- i.iii[n.'r of the Meran 
vali'V. IK'ini." it h;i^ bi-i-ii Ini- |iii!rtci.'ii liiiiiili'i;ii \xmi-s a place 
(tt |>ii.i4rini,f,L;i', iiikI ]•■ l)L-li.,-\,;(l bv skiik' ;iuth<ii itirs to be the 
r)iik-'^i ]iili:;iiin-slirini- iir (li/rnKuiv. 'riioii-ii ii> i-MLTJor is plain, 
the ni-nlirsi v.ini.tii.ifv !i;is, within, iwo ]i,iiiiiin-> nf cMcptional 
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beauty. Moreover, its situa- 
tion is idyUic. SKelteied 
from winds and storms by 
the encircling hills, its vcn- 
erabic walls bask in the mel- 
low sunshine as an old man 
warms his limbs before the 
fire; and in the spring, its 
time-worn sjjirc seems rejii- 
veiiated, as ii tuoks ^outii- 
ward over miles of blossom- 
ing orchards and luxuriant 
vineyards toward the gate of 
Italy. About the middle of 
the eighth century this shrine 
lost much of its importance 
through the rcnioval of St. 
Valentine's body to Passau 
the Danube, where it now 
"reposes; and there, in 1120, was 
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found In his coffin a memo- 
rial tablet which had been 
placed there nearly seven 
hundred years before, at his 
first burial at Maia, and 
which contained clear refer- 
ences to his life and labor 
here. In fact, so promi- 
nent is the part played by 
this holy man in Meran's 
L-arly history, that the exist- 
ence of any other saint of the 
name of Valentine is practi- 
cally unknown and almost 
resented in the Tyrol. 
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the voices of the choir the notes of feathered songsters, wheel- 
ing gleefully around the old gray spire, as if even they were 

influenred by the anniversary, and were confirming the poetic 
legend (old as Chaucer's time), — that on 8l Vakntine's Day 
birds chouse their mates. Strange, is it not? that, though the 
interchange of valentines was practiced by the pagans, and 
though the association of the custom with St. Valentine was 
purely accidental, yet here, as everywhtre in Christciuhtin, the 



• HSKAH IN tCMIfni 



saint's name still suggests a tender sentiment; and even into 
this tiny corner of the A!ps, where the Tyrolesc anchorite built 
his hermit cell, eddies a portion of that universal lUiod of 
human passion, which more than aught else in the world 
decides the deRlJny of every soul, and hears mankind niysie* 
riously on its bosi^n. some to soft airs and islands of the hk-st, 
others to shipwreck and despair. In fact, St. Valentine's Church 
has always hccn so great a favorite with the residents of this 
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vicinity for the celebration of their marriages, that thousands of 
proud grooms and blushing brides have gone forth from its door 
to found new homes, and lighten life's hard labor with the smile 
of love. Nor is this custom limited to the peasants i fior the rich 
and aristocratic also — notably in the month of May — ofteo 
select St. Valentine's for the consecration of their nuptials. 

In the heart of old Meran stands a peculiar looking structure, 
so small and yi:t so massive in appearance, as to suggest the 
monster strong-box of .some mediEcval millionaire. It occupies 
the centre of a little square, much as a solitary boulder might 
appear, if it had fallen thither from the neighboring mountain. 
On three sides, buildings frame the open space enclosing^ it; 
while, on the fourth, rise almost perpendicularly, in the rear, the 
sunnv, vineyard -terraced cliffs of the Kuchelberg, up which 
ascends in carefully protected zigzags the admirably built 
Tappeiner Way. Scores of pedestrians pass this time-worn 
edifice dally, as they go to or return from that most popular 
promenade ; but scarcely any one halts before it, or seems to 
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consider it worth a visit. Yet, as the residence of several dis- 
tinguished personages, it has played a prominent part in Tyro- 
lese history, and has a special interesi for Knglish-speaking 
travelers from its associations with a Scottish princess. James I. 
of Scotland was, for his time, a man of rare accomplisbmenls. 



N 
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He knew both French and Latin, admired Chaucer and other 
early I-.nghsh bards, and had himscU composed such excellent 
versci^ that he was called the " Poet King." At the age of 
thirty he married the beautiful I.ady Jane Kcanfnrt, whom In 
his love and admiration he called tils " iniUvwhite dove." 

Il was a daughter of this pjfted kin^ and lovely queen, — 
the princess Klean<ir, — ^ who in September, 144S, became be- 
trothed to the Archduke Sigmund, lord uf the Tyrol ; and carlv 
in the followixig year she came to live here as his bride. One 
naliiraHy wftndcrs hi«\v this marriage came about hi,'lwccn a 
princess of a tiny, turbulent kingdom of the di^itant north, and 
the ruler of this principalitv on the edge nf lialv. It is. bow- 
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ever, easily explained, Margaret, the eldest daughter of James 
I., bad married, in 1435, the Dauphin of France, afterward 
Louis XI. Accordingly, after the murder of her father and 
the death of her mother, Eleanor was naturally sent for protec- 
tion to her si&ter at the French Court. Mi&foriune seemed, 
however, to pursue her ; for, on arriving in France, Eleanor 
found her sister dead. Nevertheless Charles VII. received her 
kindly, and wishi;d at first that she should replace Margaret as 
the Dauphin's wife. But as it was impossible to obtain the 
Pope's. Consent to such a union, the king arranged the match 
between the 
princess and 
the Arch- 
duke Sig- 
mund;andan 
cxUnt letter 
from James 
II. of Scot- 
land thanks 
Charles VII. 
for his outlay 

connected ■■ ^"^^H^ . ■-*"ni»^^^"j^ fy\ jl^/?:! 

with this 
matrimonial 
alliance, to 
which, as 
Eleanor's 
brother, he 

gives his hearty consent. Althouifh she had come so near being 
■yueen of France, Kfeanor seems to have been contented with 
her humbler lot, and the young couple were happy and well 
mated. The bride inherited her father's taste for literature, and 
was herself a clever writer, translating into German from the 
French a novel, which she dedicated to her husband. The arch- 
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duke, too, possessed remarkable artistic tastes, and personally 
was a handsome man, with so much strength and agilit)' that he 
could vanquish en the sport ui wrtisWrn^ [lie most athletic men 
of the Tyrol. After his niarriaj^e he began at once ih;; building 
of this little castle, which we may therefurc look upon as a, 
wedding present to his bride. 

We can imagine with what pride and pleasure the newly 
married pair watched the construction of their nest. No doubt 
the woman's taste was exercised in much of its design and deco 
ration ; and possibly she may have suggested the conical red 
tower which, set so jauntily on one side of the tiled roof, re- 
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lieves the heaviness of the sombre walls, Within arc several 
oUl-lime portraits and armorial bearings, among which are con- 
spicuous the royal arms of Scotland. Quaint tables, wardrnhes, 
chests, and chairs, and in particular a Gothic bedstead, quite 
elaborately carved, recall to us the life of those old times 
Especially conspicuous is a porcelain stove of g^rccn tiles, said to 
have been made for Sigmund as a work of art then rarely seen. 
In fact, under ihe patronage of this ruler, art reached its hifjhest 
point in the Tyrfil. Some of the noblest Gothic chutche* in the 
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land were built or finished by 

his order, and many castles and other prominent structures, 

such as "Sigmundskron," near Botzeii, still perpetuate his 

name. 

Subsequent to the reign of Sigmiind and Eleanor there came 
at intervals other royal personages to this tiny bui'g, the most 
illustrious n{ whom was the Emperor Maximilian I., whose tomb 
in Innsbruck — a masterpiece in bronze, sunrounded by magni- 
ficent statues ol the same material — is one of the most re- 
markable sights in Austria. But after the removal of the 
capital from Mcran to Innsbruck, this castle became more and 
more neglected, until it narrowly escaped destruction, in 1876, 
when its site was coveted for the erection of a schoolhouse. 
Through the exertions of some lovers nf antiquity, this danger 
was averte<l ; and. thanks to (he generosity of hundreds of con- 
tributors, the princely residence has been restored to practically 
the same condition in which it stood at the time of its founder, 
four himdred and filty years ago. However it may be with 
other visitors who stand among the vineyards of the Kuchel- 
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berg, and look down on this small but proud memorial of former 
days, when I behold it, all other personalities connected with its 
history fade away, and I tliink only of the handsome Sigmund. 
and his Scotli&h bride who, long before ColuiTibus sailed for the 
New World, built here their home of youthful happiness and 
love. Nor can I doubt that from its oriel window they often, 
watched the rays of the declining sun sparkle upon the snow- 
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capped sumtiiits of these same unchanging mountains, which, as 
I write these words, I too behold still glittering in their imme- 
morial splendor. 

Standing upon the very brink of the precipitous hill that 
overlooks the town, the most conspicuous .rtbjcct in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Meran is a square, crenelJatcd luwer, 
called the I'ulverthurm. Its site commands a glorious view; 
and, 33 a genlty graded path deprives the ascent to it of any 
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difficulty, the spot is daily visited by scores of people. Although 
this was erected in the thirteenth century, the place had evi- 
dently been well fortified from earliest times; for the exterior of 
the structure is :i sttrnt, media'val shell, with walls five feel in 
thickness, enclosing a smaller watch tuwer, probably of Roman 
origin, Hence, as it stands to-day, the Pulverthurm may be 
regarded as a striking representative of Merati in the three 
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principal periods of its development. The lower's ancient nu- 

clens. or core, hidden from all save those who scientifically search 

for it. corresponds to the era of the Romans ; its outi-T walls, 

massive, yet unsultcd to the present age. suggest the centuries 

Castrum Majensc; while the elaborately built and fashionable 

promenade which leads to and surrounds it. is typical of the 

modern epoch of Meran, when this gray tower looks down no 

;r upon Roman legionaries or mailed knights of Christen- 
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ddni, but on a pol}'glol com- 
pany of men and women, the 
great diversity of whose speech 
mif(ht now appropriately give to it the title of the Tower of 
Babel. At all events, whatever Meran may have been in St. 
Valentine's or Sigmiind's time, the Pulverthurm has never seen 
it in so prosperous a condition as to-day. 

"Hitch your wagon to a star," says Emerson; in other 
words, — Join forces with the powers of Nature, and let them 
draw you on to fortune. Mcran has improved upon this ])re- 
ccpt by hitching its wagon to the sun. Apollo is its tutelary 
deity, with Bacchus as his coadjutor. About fifteen thousand 
strangers, — most of them fugitives from Boreas, — come here 
every year; some of them migrating to Meran at the approach 
of frost, as regularly as the storks to Kgypt. Such is the 
Cosmo|>olitan character of the place that one can hardly realize 
that it forms a part of anv special nationalitv. Like Baden- 
Baden, Nice, and manv other resorts, trc(.|uented by the entire 
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world because of their romantic scenery or health-restoring 
springs, it seems the common property of humanity. Its inhab- 
itants are international. Thus, at a single concert I have seen 
here Germans, Austrians, I Iunp;arians. English, Americans, Finns, 
Italians, Russians, Tiirlcs, and even Japanese. Nor are these 
always birds of passage. Sometimes the birds build nests here i 
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particularly on the sunny slopes of Obermais, where one finds 
little else lo-day than acres upon acres of arcaded vineyards, 
among which rise a number of historic castles (suitably trans- 
formed to meet all modern requirements), and scores of pretty 
villas, each with its own garden, and usually built hi such a way 
as to secure for all the "living rooms" and balconies the maxi- 
mum of solnr warmth. 

The occupants of these chdleaux and villas are representa- 
tive of many lands. The author's home, for example, was built 
by a Russian, who calkd it the Villa Balticaj its second owner 
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was a Braxilian, who niimcd \\ after a town near Rio Janeiro; 
while over the garden of its third and latest possessor float 
the Stiirs and Stripes. One of his neighbors was tor twenty 
years a tea merchant in Yokohama. Another is the former 
minister of Germ:iiiy to Mexico. Not far away, in a delightful 
situation, stands the Villa Colorado, built and uccupied by two 
American ladies from Denver; while in another charmingly 
retired home has lived for 

many years a lady born in 
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Boston, 
residents 
lids. Although 
they choose to 
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These 
arc not inva- 
in perfect health. 
live in this ai« 



chanting spot, chiefly bccattsc of its warm sun, magnificent 
scenery, and bracing air. Some have retired to this vine- 
girt valley because Lhcy have urown weary of the whirl atidj 
strife of the great, moncy-sccking world, and wish for quiet and 
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and engrossing toil ? To every thoughtful soul there comes a 
time when the inevitable end of life presents itself as an ap- 
proaching ctrtaintj'. However reniote it may appear uiuler 
favorable conditions, the distance to life's terminus can be ap- 
proximately rrteasured. If he who thus confronts the afternoon 
of life be wise, he will reflect that all he can enjoy from Nature 
and the literary treasures of the past must be obtained in thesej 
few intervening years. Thrice happy, then, is he who can It 
time enshrine his household gods within some peaceful paradise, 
where, with the constant inspiration of majestic mountains or 
the sea, and in the company of one or more coneicnial souls, he 
may no longer quole each day to his rrmnrseful lifurt ihe sad 
reproach of Wordsworth : — 

" The wi^rld u fna much wjtli i3« ; Ijtir and toon, 
<" - nx lay n-iiKic wur ptiwefi; 

1.:' ■■ ■■■ ihai i» our«." 
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More practical reasons, also, may influence the choice o£ 
those who settle in Meran. Its nearness to Vienna, Munich, 
Venice, and Milan of course increases its attractiveness- while 
it mu&t be remcnibcred that a European health resort offers 
special advantages to permanent, as well as transient, guests. 
In a large foreign city one feels himself a solitary unit in a 
miiUitude; uncared for, unobserved, and left to find his happi- 
ness as best he can amid a bustling, unsympathetic crowd. But 
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in an Austrian or German 
"Kur-Ort" a Managin^j Committee is all the time emjiloying 
niuiiey, tact, and ingenuity fur the sole purpose of embellishing 
the place, and making it healthful and agreeable Co all resi- 
dents. Thus, in Meran a handsome, level promenade, with a 
full southern exposure, has been constructed for a mile and a 
half along the river bank. A winding path has also been, at 
great expense, built up with massive masonry and iron railings 
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on the cliffs that overlook the town ; and this is so scientifically 
made, and has such easy grades, that invalids in roll-chairs can 
be conifortahly wheeled to all its points of observation. This 
favorite walk is called, ajjpropriately, the Tappeiner Way, in 
honor of its promoter, Dr. Tappeiner, whose bust adorns the 
summit of the route, and to whose liberality the town is much 
indebted. A good stock-company is also every year engaged 
for Mcran's dainty theatre, where operettas alternate with 

plays. A 
public read- 
ing-room is 
f u rn ished 
with many 
of the prom- 
inent jour- 
nals of the 
world. Open- 
air concerts 
are given 
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twice daily by a talented orchestra; and famous musical artists, 
some of whom have made successful tours in America, aro 
bruuglit here during the season. Another attractive feature is 
the "Interna- 
tional Sport- 
Phtr," where 
a circular 
truck, a mile 
and a half in 
length, gives 
ample space 
for bicycling 
and racing. 
Here lovers 
of athletic 
sports find 

good facilities for football, hockey, cricket, tennis, and croquet; 
and a broad, carefully flooded field of ice, kept smooth as glass, 
affords a splendid opportunity for skating. Balls, too, take 
place at stated intervals; and harvest festivals, fruit displays, 
confetti conflicts, military' concerts, and out-of-door dramatic 
performamces arc given through the year, as evidences of a 
system that aims to nt.ikc ihc sojourn here of every guest 

both bene- 
ficial and 
agreeable. 

Of all 
tliesc forms 
of entertain- 
ment the 
one which 
gives un- 
doubtedly 
the greatest 
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amount of pleasure to the largest number is the music of the 
" Kur-KapeUe " — an orchestra of twenty-nine musicians, some 
of whom well deserve the name of artists. As they are usually 
reengaged season after season, they have the advantage of 
knowing one another's style, and consequently play together 
with great precision. A proof of the excellence of their music 
is the fact that, nearly every day last winter, I saw, both at 
their n])en-air performances and at their more elaborate syni- 
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phony and chamber concerts, the noble and expressive face of 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, who wore his crown of silvered hair with 
grace and dignity, as he sat listening in the sunshine ; musing 
perhaps on his own triumphs in the United States, where 
during more than forty years he was the director of the famous 
Handel and Haydn Society, and achieved a series of successes 
which form a prominent part of the musical history of America. 
The great r61e played by the sun in the cure and comfort of 
all visitors to Merau is seen in the fact that the hours chosen 
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(or these daily concerts are regulated by the strength of the 
solar rays. Thus^ in the winter, the band plays usually from 
half-past ten to twelve ; and in the afternoon from half-past one 
to three. Even the places for the music vary, according to the 
weather, from the sun-bathed, open shore of the Passer in front 
of the Kur-Haiis, to a sheltered gallery, farther up the river, 
called the Wandelhalle. On the few very cold or stormy days, 
when sitting out of doors is not advisable, the band is heard in 
the comfortable music hall of the Casino. All these details 
are mentioned, not with the purpose of furnishing a manual for 
visitors to Mcran, but as an illustration of how in It^uropean 
health resorts the happiness and welfare of their guests are 
studied and promoted. A still more practical proof of this is 
the rule That during the concerts no smoking is permitted 
on the promenade ; and even the habit, indulged in by somu 
ladies, of draj^ging' their skirts along the walks is absolutely 
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forbidden, the prohibition being firmly but politely enforced by 
a policeman. 

Yet. unlike many rendezvous for invalids, the quest for 
health is not too much in evideiict: in Meran. Here, for exam- 
ple, is no bulling spring, around which, as at Carlsbad, Ems, 
and numerous other resorts^ the patients g'ather at a certain hour 
to drink their regular doses, The curative agents here are prin^ 
cipjilly pure air, glocious sunshine, and delicious grapes. Meran 
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is not a place prescribed 
ior the ficriously ill. Only a few of those who come here to be 
cured arc incapacitated for exercise or pleasure. The great 
msijiirity have been advised merely to shun the rigors of a 
northern winter, without, however, going to a climate as relax- 
ing as that of Sicily or the Riviera. Hence, pilgrims to Meran 
arc veriLihlc sun wi>rshipcrs; and certain sheltered, smithward- 
fiici[ig nuoks are visited by hundreds, whn stroll about, take 
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coffee on the terraces, read, listen to music, play at fancy 
work, or are content for a few hours simply to bask^ like liz- 
ards, in their chairs, absorbing the warm solar rays, though 
snow and ice may fringe niuantime the opposite river bank, 
dark with shadow. 

The favorite place for quiet walks and sun baths is the Gilf 
Promenade, beginning at the massive bridge u£ stone which 
spans the Passer in one mighty arch. This is a terraced walk. 
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constructed on the cliflfs of a wild gorge, through which the clear, 
green river cuts its way with flood Hnd foam between the hill of 
Obermais, on one side, and, on the other, the almost perpendic- 
ular Zenoberg. It is so thoroughly sheltered and inundated 
with sunshine that it resembles an open-air conservatory; for on 
the bank of the stream, and bordering the ascending^ paths, are 
many species of exotic trees and exquisitely scented shrubs, 
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object in tiw Ufld- 



5cape; 



suMi. form- 



ing as it does a 
neural baxricT be- 
tween Menu and 
the Passcier Thai, 
nos occupied as 
prominent a place 
io the htslon* of 
the Xamn a& it »tiU 
docs tu its topc^- 
rapby. The grand 
old rock now 
vreara with mclui- 
cboly pride only a 
broken coronet ol 
ruined ftalU ami 
towtrrs : but lhc% 
git-e ainpUr \m>oi 
that, ccotuncs ago, it bore upon its crest those two essential 
architectural features of ev-erj- mediaeval settletncnt of any *:rt. 
— a churrh and castle. Such building nsuallv stood on sepa- 
rate hetgbts; but here the lion and the lamb lay down toj^cther. 
Whether the original church was founded by St. Valentine, and 
was dedicated id bim, is !iti11 a matter nf dispute ; but there is 
no doubt whatever that it was known tn the Middle Ages as the 
Cburch of St Zcno, and has given to the hill its name. 

If this St. Zcno d«»cs not enjoy a wofld-wldc rcput3tioo. it 
has not been the Fault of local admirers. Like the jiposile for 
whom the great btiistlica at Rome is named, St. Zeno was at first 
a fisherman, and subsei^uently rose to be the EUhop of Verona, 
as St- Peter had been Bishop of Rome. One sees, indeed, to-day 
in the former city the Anest Ruoianesque cburch in northern 
Italy, which was crcct^ to SL Zcno in the twelfth century, and 
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in the crypt of which 
is the bishop's tomb. 
St Zeno's fame 
spread naturally 
from Verooa to 
Meran, where his 
popularity' is easily 
comprehended from 
the fact that he was 
believed to be very 
efficacious in avert- 
ing river floods, — a 
\-irtue which com- 
mended itself partic- 
ularly to the people 
of this valley, on 
whom the inunda- 
tions of the Naif and Passer often brought incalculable loss 
and misery. Accordingly, a chapel was constructed in his 
honor upon the very brink of the steep cliffs that overhang the 
wild ravine, through which the Passer sometimes rages with a 
fury formerly uncontrollable. The curiously sculptured portal 
of this chapel is, in fact, one of the oldest architectural relics 
that exist in the Tyrol. 

For some mysterious reason, however, St. Zeno seemed to 
accomplish little for Meran, and his prestige and popularity 
diminished. Perhaps if the town had suffered less from inunda- 
tions, the sanctuary of the saint would not have been allowed to 
crumble to decay. As for the castle, it is renowned as having 
been one of the earliest residences of the Tyrolese counts, and 
was especially prominent in the fourteenth century, as the favor- 
ite abode of the pleasure-loving Heinrich, father of the famous 
Margaret Maultasch, of whose adventurous life we shall find 
many interesting traces when we arrive at Schloss Tyrol 
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Among the most conspicuous and, io the right season, beau- 
tiful features of the Meran valley are its vineyards. Unlike the 
vineries of Switzerland and the Rhine, where myriads of upright 
poles stand stiffly on the hillsides, adfirncd with somewhat sciitity 
evidences of ihe gifts of Bacchus, the Suuth Tyrolean vineyards 
climb the mouiiliiin sides in a vast series of arcades, made out 
of rustic |3oriic(»s, or skeleton sheds, oi which the only covering 
is the foliage of the vine. The practical result of this arrange- 
ment is that the grapes, spread out upon square miles of mam- 
nioth frames, receive an immense amount of light and heat. 
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Artistically, this mode of viticulture is enchanting ; since all 
the mountain flanks are mantled with a labyrinth of grape arbors, 
presenting to the passer-by innumerable leafy avenues, from 
whose green roofs hang presently those white or purple clusters 
of imprisoned sunshine, destined to turn to drops of sweetness 
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nn the lips 
of men. 

In May 
fine lives here 
ill a region 
of surpassing 
loveliness. 
Aside from a 
profusion of 
the choicest 
roses, the 
blossoming 
vines theni- 
scK-es per- 
fume the entire region with a subtile odor, which seems a deli- 
cate blending of violet and mignonette, combined with a faint 
tr&ce of new-niown hay. One can then literally walk f-r miles 
within these 






corridors 

o£ scented 
bloom, and 
scarcely e%'er 
lose the sound 
of rippling 
streams. 
Some of 
these vine- 
roofed gal- 
leries are 
made to serve 
a double pur- 
pose, since fn them most nf the vegetables cultivated here are 
planted, The solar rays, falling directly on the plants wmild 
either burn themi or produce too forced a growth ; hence the 
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broad grape leaves bear the brunt of the first fiery lances of 
the sun, which, when they reach the undergrowth below, are 
bent and harmless. As the season advances, the beauty of 
these Tyrule&e vineyards is enhanced by the repeated spraying 
of their foliage with copperas water, which gives to it a rich, 
metallic hue of bluish green. 

IJut it is in the aulunin that Iheir glory is especially apparent ; 
for then, at the approach of frost, this forest of innumerable 
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vine leaves glows with brilliant cnlors, till the ascending terraces 
suggest superbly cushioned scats in a gigantic amphitheatre, or 
broad cascades of molten gold, descending silently fron; some 
celestial treasury. In looking on such scenes, and then, above 
Ifaein, at the pure, white snow, which often at the vintage time 
already crowns the summits piercing the serene and cloudless 
sky, one's heart responds to their siiggestiors of the infinite, as 
an /Holian harp, touched by a breath of heaven, thrills with the 
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divincfit clmrds. A few \veek> ".au:. wncn the luscious grapes 
are gathered, and the leaves have falieti, and the glory of the 
vincland has departed, these trelii>ed corridors look gray and 
bare. Vet. even in winter, thev at times regain a transitory 
loveliness, hardlv less allurint; than their autumn splendor. This 
happens when their forms are outlined in the dazzling whiteness 
of new-fallen snow. Then everv shaft is so bedecked with the 
soft element, that the unlovely galleries of yesterday arc trans- 
formed into porticos of crystal, beautiful beyond description, as 
they rise, tier on tier, and terrace above terrace, and bind the 
mountain sides with silver chains. At such a time, when night 
draws on. the atmosphere seems filled with powdered pearls, 
through which the lij^hts of happy households gleam like jewels. 
Meanwhile, innumerable evergreens, in soft, white wrappings, 
stand like richly laden Christmas trees; and, on the surrounding 
hills, the boughs nf cnnntless i)ines and firs, bending beneath 
their spotless burden, suggest half-folded wings, as if a heavenly 
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host had just alighted, to gaze in silence on a scene of more than 
earthly beauty. 

Since in the earliest paradise on record poor human nature 
foutitl the plucking of forbidden fruit an irresistible temptation, 
it is not slraitgc ihiit in this paradise of the I'yroi the vineyards 
have to be prolccted by custodians. These watchni^n. known 
fts "Saltners," live for h month or more preceding vintage in 
cabins hidden away in shady corners of the long arcades. Thoir 
ffioil is brou^lit to them by thu peasants, and they are supposed 
to roam about all night, to guard the ripening grapes; but even 
by day they always seciu to be awake and active, eager to find 
an innocent tourist trespassing unawares on their domain. For 
then, in accordance with an unwritten law, 
Ihcy arc entitled to exact a triHiufj fine 
from the intnuler. Of cmrse they do 
this usually under the pretext of solic- 
iting tolfLicco; and churlish would 
the stranger be who, amtd such sur- 
roundings, should refuse a few 
"tabac-kreutzcrs" to these poorly 
paid defenders of the fruit upnn 
whose sale so niUL-h of the prosperity 
of South Tyrol depends. Neverthe- 
less, the cttslume of the Saitner is 
startling enough to cause at first some 
apprehensions. He wears a fancifully 
decorated leathern jacket, and short knee 
breeches, between which and his low, white 
socks the legs are bare, Upon his chest 
hang rows of wild boar's teeth and claws, 
and not only does his embroidered belt 
contain a knife and pistol, but in his 
hand is usually held a fortnidabie look- 
ing spear. The most mar\'elous part 
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of the Saltner's wardrobe is, however, his hat, which certainly 
must rank amoDg the tnost extraordinary head gears of bu- 
manit)'. Its basis is a form resembling the characteristic ihrce- 
corjicrecl chapean of Napoleon; but oti this is built u(i a sort 
oE grotesque mound, composed cf multicolored plumes and 
feathers, il^terspersed with igfts of Eur, while bushy loxtails 
hang down over either ear, like monster curls. 
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The Saltner's work ends, naturally, with the vintage. Then 
every hillside is alive with h.ippy toilers, Scattered through 
n;ili;s of leafy labyrinths, a multitude of men, women, and chil- 
dren work from dawn to dusk, and often far into the niijht. when 
the land is white with the splendor of the moon. Through long 
arcades, whose roofs nre green and gold, with purple pendants. 
sturdy young men and smiling maidens come and j^o, somctimex 
exchanging tender glances over the baskets held between tbem. 
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heaped with the niouncis of fragrant grapes, upon which rests a 
bloom as soft and beautiful a$ (hat which clothes the mountains 
with ihtir amethystine veils. A thousand shapely arms are lifted 
toward the glowing clualers, which nimble fingers cut and deftly 
lay in trays held up by patient children, proud to contribute some 
assistance to the great harvest of their native hills. Meanwhile, 
the men are kneeling on the ground, engaged in packing some 
o( the grapes 
for immedi- 
ate exporta- 
tion in wicker 
crate.s m^de 
specially for 
the purpose. 
Here and 
thtre also, in 
corners of 
t li e V i n e. 
yards, are 
seated older 
women, weav- 
ing straw covers for these crates, and fastening them securely 
over the cool, moist fruit. How delicately they handle the 
swcct-sccnted bunches! How carelully they place them side 
by side, and pile them up, until they look like moimds of piirj)le 
flowers! The grapes designed for wine-inaking, however, are 
dropped into enormous wicker cornucijpia.s, which other laborers 
straightway buckle to their backs by means of shoulder straps, 
and carry off to vals, whurc the rit-h, juicy masses undergo the 
usual processes of crushing and fermentation, 

The quality of wine produced by these Tyrolean vineyards 
has been appreciated for two thousand years. The Romans 
paid great attention to the cultivation of the grape here; and 
the light, stealing thiough the glasses which contained the 
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precious produce of these 
sun-steeped slopes, iilumincd 
frequently with ruby or with 
amber tints the napery of 
the imperial table on the 
Palatine. The Emperor 
Augustus is said to have 
preferred the wine of the 
Tyrol to any other. 

But grapes are not the 
only product of these val- 
leys. Pomona almost rivals 
Itacchus here. Apples and 
pears grown near Meran 
are regularly sent to various 
parts of Europe, and as long 
ago as 1702 supplied the 
emperor's household at 
Vienna. Yet, like all apples 
grown in milder climates, the 

South Tyrolean apples lack the luscious flavor, body, and aroma 

of .America's finest Haldwins, Greeuings, and other well-known 

varieties; and this 

fact has confirmed 

an ni>iiii(>n long held 

by the author, that 

nowhere in the world 

is there so rich and 

varied a supi)ly of 

almost every edible, 

from meats to sea 

food, and from cere- 
als to fruits, as in 

the United States. 
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The way in which apples and pears are cultivated in the Tyrol 

astonishes the foreigner. The "trees," if such they may be 
called, are pruned and trained to grow on wires like tomato 
plants in America, quantity being in this way sacrificed to qual- 
ity. Some are no more than a foot and a half in height; others 
are eight or ten feet high, with rows of branches stretched out 
at right angles from the trunk, like mulUpIe arms of a cross, 
rising in parallel lines one above another. This fashion is 
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not, however, universal; for one beholds occasionally enormous 
pear and apple trees, which would elicit praise from even New 
York and Ohio farmers; and I have eaten some apples grown 
in the Tyrol, worthy of being placed, according to the ancient 
superstition, in the hands of the dead, that they might have 
them when they entered paradise. 

But luveiief even than her vineries and orchards are the 
flowers of this valley, of which the queen is certainly the " Meran 
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Rose." The vines which bear this exquisite florescence grow 
luxuriantly to a great height, and keep their foliage so clean and 
bright through the entire winter, — in fact, until the new leaves 
push their predecessors from the stem, — that they are always 
beautiful, even when not in bloom. But when, in May, the 
pointed torches of the buds flame out into superbly tinted cups 
of perfume, which pour an inexhaustible flood of sweetness on 
the air, the effect can never be forgotten. The colors of the 

Meran Rose 
are as diffi- 
cult to de- 
scribe as 
those of a 
fire opal, 
which it, in- 




deed, 
bles. 



resem- 
For, 



TRiMMirfr, MERAN KllSES. 



although at 
its heart the 
fundamental 
hue is apricot, 
this gradually 
pales toward 
its extremi- 
ties, which in 
their turn are 
veined with orange, stained with rose, or fired with scarlet, so 
that the combination is enchanting. It blooms once only in the 
year, from the end of April to the first of June ; but during that 
time it is so luxuriant that the walls of houses fortunate enough 
to be embellished with its sumptuous tapestry suggest in minia- 
ture the splendor of innumerable sunsets. When, as is fre- 
quently the case, these rose vines stand in the form of trees, the 
densely flowering pyramids that crown the slender trunks burn 
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like bright altar fires, lit in honor of the sun god. One some- 
times fancies them a metamorphosis of the extinguished fires 
in the vanished temple of Diana. The list of roses in Che 
world h long and varied; but whether its wondcrfiiil hues are 
due to its imbibing from the soil the ruddy Ufcblood of the 
grape, or to its capture and retention of Tyrolean sunshine, 
the Meran Rose Is cer- 
tainly unique. 

The Tyrolese are 
thoroughly religious. 
Of this fact even the 
passing tourist sees am- 
ple proof, not merely in 
the number of their 
churches, convents, fast 
d.iys, and religious ser- 
vices, but in those sim- 
pler incidents of daily 
life which indicate the 
depth of their convic- 
tiiins. The purely eccle- 
siastical side of a religion 
may, or may not, express 
the hmld it has upon the 
people. Magnificent 
temples, solemn chants, 

and richly mantled celebrants. — whether the Deity addressed 
be Buddha, Christ, or Allah, — may all exist, as decorations of 
a shell, from which the pearl of faith has disappeared. These 
Indicate the power of the pricsthnod ; but the sincerity and 
depth of popular devotion is best measured by the spontaneous, 
Mwecclesiastical actions of the masses. 

Such actions, too, like all which spring from individual voU- 
tjoa, free from superior orders or suggestions, are almost always 
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sincere and touching are sumc of tlic popular expressions of 
religious faith among the Tyrolese. 

Al midfUy and ai 3uns<el, ivlicn llirougli ihe crystal air 
The tone* of silv^i-lhroiiteJ Ittlls arc calling men to prayer, 
Tlicy hiilt at onti-, liarelitaded. wil!i quiet. leverenl mien. 
E.icli lij;yire adtling iiitertsi and pallius lit llic scene. 

Each vineyaid has its crucitix:, each path ii& wayside stinnp, 
Wtieiv tl»wers adum the Virgin's hiow, and crown llie CiiiUI (Sivine; 
And tctv will p.i5s those Kiued s^^oU without a liiUd c\e. 
A doling ut liie wt^ry brt jst, a. praj cr, — ai least 3 Pigh. 



IT 



The slatenieiit of these lines is literally true. One- fannot 
ualk or drive an hour in the T^toI, without encountering on 
the hills and in the valleys, along the highways and in narrow 
paths, a multinide of tictjc shrines, ranging , from miniature 
chapels, bri-ht witli 
flowers, metal orna- 
ments, and lace- 
fringed altars, tu 
some prior picture of 
the Child and Virgin^ 
placed above a gate- 
way or hung beneath 
a gable of a peas- 
ant's roof. Equally 
numerous also, either 
fastened to the walls 
or gleaming white 
aincin^ the folingeof 
the vineyards, are the 
crucifixes of this 
land. A few of 
them are admirable 
specimens of the art 
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of wood-carving, 
in which the Ty- 
rolese excel ; but 
of tener the repre- 
sentation of the 
scene of Calvary 
is primitive and 
painful. In al- 
most every case, 
however, the cru- 
cifix is sheltered 
by a wooden 
frame resem- 
bling a diamond- 
shaped box, from 
which the cover 
has been re- 
moved. Some 
of these frames 
are painted ; but 
most of them are 
wisely left in the 
natural wood, 
which gradually 
assumes the quiet 
browns and 
grays of the dove's breast or the thrush's wings, such as no glis- 
tening paint can ever give. Over these often climb caressingly 
the tender fingers of the ivy, weaving around the figure of the 
Man of .Sorrows a delicate arabesque of green. Before them, 
as before the rustic altars in Japan, one usually sees some offer- 
ing. It may be only a single flower, or a bunch of wayside 
blossoms ; but freqiieiitlv one finds there potted plants and tiny 
lamps, kept burning by some faithful worshipers. 
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Among a people so devout many religious customs still 
prevail, which had their origin centuries ago. Thus, on the 
night belorc Epiphany, in cominemoration of the offerings of 
the Magi to the Child of Bethlehem, the master of a Tyrolcse 
house goes into every room from attic to basement, followed by 
his family and ser- 
vants, and fills the \ ~^ 
dwelling with the 
puugent smoke o( 
burning incense, a 
little of the aromatic 
gum hcinit; furnished 
for this purpose by 
the church to every 
applicant, or brought 
from door to door by 
those who wish to 
sell it. While the 
proprietor carries 
thus the fragrant in- 
cense through the different 
rooms, his wife writes over 
every door, and even over the 
stalls of the caWle in the stable, 
the initinis of the three kings 
of the Orient, — Melchior, Cas- 
par, and Balthasar. On the 
Saturday before Easter, large 

olive branches from Italy, which have been blest by the priests, 
are brought into the houses, and hung up in the rooms, until 
their leaves fall off, when Ihey are reverently burned. Upon 
the mountains the peasants cultivate certain flowers, which 
have medicinal properliL^s, and are, on that account, brewed and 
given to the sick; but such is the reverence with which these 
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are regarded, after ihey have been blessed by the church, that 
in a time of dang^er, such as a severe thunderstorm, the peas- 
ants wilt often rise in the night, and burn a few of them upon 
their broad, black heanhs. 

Narrow, of course, the religious vision of these people is, hut 
none can doubt ^ -r^^t^nm^^r- *^^ genuineness o( 

their faith : ^^d^BBHi^H^^K^ n. ^^ ^ few 
can view ^|p^BBim^£7 - 'JB>4fek- without 



com pas- '^^^^^^^^^^^^K W^ ^^^^ sonie 

weary toiler, ^^^I^^^^^^^Rk-^ laying aside 

a heavy basket from his stooping 

shoulders, and "^ ' ' ■■'^'*'""'- standing with 

bowed head and folded hands before the sacred sign of sacrifice 
or the pathetic emblem of maternal love. One feels that, just 
as this poor worshi])cr has temporarily freed his body from its 
heavy load, he is now seeking to relieve his heart from a sUU 
heavier burden, — bis share of the inevitable sorrow of humanity. 
One of the most enjoyable excursions in the vicinity of 
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Wcran leads up the picturesque Passeier Thai toward the 
broad-shouldered mountain range, known as the Jaufen, the 
Mons Jwis of the Rorrvans, The drive of about three hours 
along the northern bank of the Passer not only offers to the 
tuurist a lengthened pitnorania uf delij^hlful scenery, but brings 

him finally lo a ^__ -_^_^^^ precious object 

of historic ^^^^--v,,^ interest, — 

the birth' ^x place and 
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'liomc nf 
nidUs patriot, 
llofer. This hero 



the f a- 
A a d r e a s 
is to the Tyndcse 
what Washington «hwss MTUBNvreKf.TBB fahbim j^ to Americans, 

TMAl.. AHP THE JAUrjiR. 

and Garibaldi to Italians. Nay, his 

untimely, tragic end has made him even more beloved, if possi- 
ble, than they. For Hofcr did not live to see ihc triumph of 
the cause for which he fought ; but perished in the hour of his 
country's subjugation, having been betrayed by one of his own 
countrymen, and shot in cold blood by bis conquerors. As we 
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drive through the 
charming valley 
made illustrious by 
his birth and but- 
tles, the salient 
points in his career 
recur to us, and 
stamp themselves 
indelibly upon uur 
memories. 

In iSo6, when 
Bonaparte was 
tracing with bis 
sword new kingdoms on the map of Europe, he stipulated, as 
one if the results of his great victory at Austerlitz, that the 
Tyrol, which for four hundred and fifty years had formed a part 
of Austria, should be transtcrrcd lo the possession of his ally, the 
king of Bavaria. The Tyrolese resented this indignantly. For 
centuries they had been loyal to the house of Hapsburg; and to 
be suddenly handed over to the ally of Aiistri;i's arch-enemy, 
Napoleon, seemed to thcni unbeamblo- Moreover, their ficW 
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TTiaster, thu 
showed tact- 
folly in his 
crning them, 
tion which had 
groundwork 
lional existence 
taken from 
new series of 
in its place. 
were Icx'ied, and 
prized relit^ions 
withdrawn, 
hundreds uT 
leans were 
the Havarian 
against their 
and compatri- 
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Bavarian kingf 
Icssuess and 
mode of gqv- 
The conslitu- 
b e e n the 
of their na- 
was promptly 
them, and a 
laws provided 
Heavier taxes 
several highly 
privileges were 
Hardest of all, 
}'uung Tyro- 
forced to join 
armv, and fight 
former emperor 
ots. The very 



name, Tyrol, endeared to them for many generations, was 
changed, and its use forbidden. Henceforth they were to be 
known as South Bavarians I Under such circumstances, it was 
natural that the Tyrolese should plot to rise against their 
oppressors simultaneously with Austria, whenever the latter felt 
herself strong enough to make the attempt. 

Accordingly, in 1809, when war broke out anew between 
Napoleon and Franz I., the Tyrolese peasants sprang at once to 
arms. Andreas Hofer was their leader. Nature had molded 
him for the part he was to play; for to a figure of unusual 
Strength and size were added iron resolution, dauntless courage, 
a burning love for the Tyrol, and a magnetic eloquence that fired 
his countrymen to deeds of valor. So carefully had he made 
his preparations, that when the appointed signal came from Aus- 
tria, he had but to send out through the land the words: "The 
time has come \ " and everywhere the people rose obedient to 
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hts call. The record of what followed forms a thrilling story, 
far too long to be narrated fully in these pages. Suffice it to 
sav that Audreys Ilofer and his herocR crossed the Jaufen from 
this vatttfv, attacked the enemy in the mountain passes, defeated 
them completely, and pushing on to Innsbruck, took possession 
of the capital. In little more than a week ten thousand of their 
foes had been destroyed or routed, and" their loved fatherland 
was freed from foreigners. 
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Hut the end was not yet. Napoleon, enraged at this un- 
looked-for inti-Truptiun of hi» plans, dispatched three armies, to 
enter the Tyri^l .it different points, and pot down the revolt. 
AjiJiinst Ihcsc forces Holer fought with skill and bravery; win* 
ninu, especially in the final battle of Innsbruck, a glorious 
triumph for the Tyridese. Ax^un his country was dcHvcrcJ, 
■nd not one French or bavarian soldier remained within its 
boi'dcrs. Moreover, a few months later, the enemy banng 
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returned to the charge, Molcr and eighteen thousand mountain- 
eers defeated the veteran French marshal Lefebvre and twenty- 
five thousand allied troops. 

For the third time the Tyrol was free. The peasant leader 
now becanic the ruler of the country. Ctiins were struck with 
bis cftigy, and proclamations were issued in his name. Yet this 
was not in the least a usurpation. The hero was as loyal as he 
was powerful ; as modest as he was brave. During his govern- 
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orship. he lived, Indeed, in the imperial palace at Innsbruck, 
but for his personal cJipenses and salary he drew from the 
treasury ninety cents a day ! His simple habits were the same 
as when he had been an inn-keeper in the PassL-ier Thai, He 
also declared emphatically that he was acting thus solely as the 
representative of the Austrian kaiser, until the latter should 
he once more sovereign of the Tyrol. " So, und uit andcrs," 
he said. 
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At length, however. Napoleon's victory at Wafjram and his 
second occupation of Vienna changed the face of affairs. The 
defeated Austrian emperor was obliged to sign a treaty, whereby 
he agreed to withdraw all troops from the Tyrol, and to consent 
to its reabsorption l>y Havaria. When these appalling tidings 
reached the Tyrolese, they thought them an invention of the 
enemy. It seemed incredible that, after such fierce fighting, 
brilliant victories, and loss of precious lives, they must be thrust 
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back into the condition from which they had so nobly freed 
themselves. Doubt was, huwcver, soon dispeJlcd by the arrival of 
a messenger from the kaiser, commanding the Tyrolese to make 
no further resisiAnce> and to resign themselvca to the inevitable. 
Hofer obeyed, and having yielded submisuon to Napoleon's 
stepson, Kiigenc, then viceroy of Italy, ordered his followers to 
lay down their arms. This many of them refused to dn. Hun- 
dreds of desperate and unhappy peasants would not accept the 
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situation, and begged their former leader to lead them out once 
more against the enemy. To influence him to do this, some 
willfully invented stories of victories of the Austrians over the 
French. Others reproached hitn for his cowardice in not com- 
pleting what he had begun. In an evil moment Hofer yielded 
to this pressure, which doubtless coincided with his own desires, 
though not with his calm judgment, and called the Tyrolese 
again to arms. 

Fierce figliting followed, especially near Meran and in Paa- 
scier Thai ; but there was wanting now that national unity which 
had made all the previous attempts successful, and when another 
army of fifty thousand French and Bavarians entered the ex- 
hausted province, Hofcr. unable to resist such overpowering 
numbers, retired to his mountain home, A price of fifteen hun- 
dred gulden was set upon his head, and for this sum a former 
friend, a man named RiRl, froin Scbenna. two miles distant from 
Meran, was base enough to play the rt'ilu nf Judas. Under his 
guidance a party of French sol- 
diers reached at last the but 
where Andreas had taken ref- 
uge; and .It four o'clock in the 
morning, on the 2Sth of Januiiry, 
iSio, the patriot was captured. 

The French troops brought 
him jubilantly to Mcran, where 
one may still behold the house 
in which he passed the night 
before being taken on to Italy. 
It stands in the street known 
as the Rcnnweg, and on its front 
wall is a marble tablet with the 
inscription: "In this house, on 
the night of the twenty-eighth of 
January, iSiO, Andreas Hofer. 
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Even the printed record of such a life and death is thrilling; 
but how much more do they impress uSk when, after driving 
through his native valley, wc see the modest house in which he 
lived as child and man ! It is still used as a wayside inn, and 
its rooms arc practically unaltered ; while the surrounding moun- 
tains wear [or us the same calm majesty which clothed them, 
when he left their simw-clad slopes to give his life for Tyrolcse 
freedom. I looked with mournful interest at many of his [jcr- 
snna.1 relics, particularly his hat, threadbare from usage in 
the field, and 

icrced with 

ivcraMi.illet- 
holcs. But 
that which 
touched me 
most was his 
last letter, 
written at 
Matitua four 
hours before 
hU death. 
Amonf; its 
closing lines 

arc Inese pa- kkw mbmcihiai. c»ArB.i.. ««*« norKB'* MnvitB, 

thctic words: 

"Adieu, base world 1 Death seems to me so easy, that my 
eyes are not moistened by a tear." In fact, for this brave, 
simple-hearted man life could have had no more illusions. 
As he sat, quietly awaiting the inevitable sumnions, his whole 
career must have seemed to him a failure. He had fought 
»lrcnuously, and had grained great Wctories, but how had they 
benefited either himself or the Tyrol? He had repeatedly called 
his countr\'men to conflict, but the result of their self-sacrificing 
cllurts had been the second subjugation of their land, whose 
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soil had meantime drunk the blood of thousands of its children. 
He had toiled only for the good of his compatriots, yet one of 
them had betrayed him, — and for money! He had lost home, 
wife, children, and now life itself, to wrest his country from the 
domination of Napoleon, and to restore it to the Austrian em- 
peror; yet, at the very moment when French soldiers were to 
shoot him, the bells were ringing in Vienna to announce the 
coming marriage of that emperor's daughter, Marie Louise, with 
his conqueror, Napoleon ! 

Truly to Andreas Hofer, at that hour, evil must have seemed 
triumphant. There is something terrible in the sight of such a 
man, compelled to face the shadow of approaching death, with 
nothinf? but a consciousness of rectitude to counteract his sick- 
ening sense of personal failure, man's ingratitude, and God's 
injustice. Sublime indeed must that soul be, which can at such 
a time look forward ct)nfidt:ntly to his vindication at the bar of 
history. In Andreas Hofer's case the vindication came with 
startling promptness. The marriage bells of Bonaparte were in 
reality sounding the knell of his stupendous empire. The Tyrol 
soon became again incorporated with Austria. The traitor Riffl 
is now execrated as the Tyrolese Iscariot ; and the brave martyr 

of Mantua is the 
ideal hero of his 
fatherland. 

The Austrian 
kaiser showed 
his appreciation 
of bis faithful 
subject by con- 
ferring a hand- 
some pension on 
his widow, and 
raising his family 
to the ranks of 
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the nobility. Moreover, in. 1823, the patriot's body was brought 
back to the Tyrol, and buried with impressive ceremonies in the 
Franciscan church in Innsbruck, only a few feet distant from 
the splendid tomb of MaxtmiUan T. There, near the figures 



oi illustrious 
princes, rises 
spotless mar- 
of this whiu- 
ant, whose 
to "God. 
Fatherland " 
for him a 
fame. But 
one of many 
Austria's rev- 
he r hero. 
a few steps 
home in the 
and clu&i^ bt;- 
ble church 
prayed, there 
cently built, 
tions from 
pirc, a beau- 
rial chapel, 
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suuled pea&- 
rare devotion 
Kaiscfj and 
has gained 
deathless 
this is only 
proofs of 
erence for 
T h ii 5, only 
i 1 o m his 
Fasseier Thai, 
side the hum- 
where Hofer 
has been rfr 
by subscrip- 
the entire cm- 
tiful memo- 
adorned with 



paintings eloquent of his unselfish loyalty and fearless death. 
Moreover, in the summer of 1893, there was erected on the hill 
above Innsbruck, called Kerg Isel, an imposing bronze statue 
of the popular leader, marking the spot where he and his com- 
panions steadfastly withstood the onslaught's of the enemy, and 
from which, upon three occasions, he led his mountaineers to 
as many brilliant victories. 

But that which specially recalls the memory of Hofer to the 
greatest number of his countrymen, and will perhaps prove 
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more enduring even than bronze, is the portrayal of his life by 

means of popular plays, of which he is the hero. At Mcran, 
for example, ihere has been constructed, on a broad meadow, 
near the town, an open-air theatre, similar to that of Oberara- 
mergau, the stage of which represents a village street, before A 
characteristic peasant's house with pretty- woodcu galleries and 
gables. Here, in the spring and autumn, a cumpany of actors 
chosen from the people performs with admirable skill and geiiu- 
iDe enthusiasm two dramas, written hy Herr Carl Wolf, a citi- 
zen of Meran, which treat of the glorious days of 1S09. as dear 
to Tyrolcse hearts as are those of 1 776 to Amerieaiis. 
These plays, which are entitled " Andreas Hofer ' 
and "Tyrokse Heroes," produce a profound impres- 
sion not only on the peasants who behold them, but 
also on the strangers, who attend ihein in large 
numbers. So many . 
are the performers, so 
lifelike are their tab- 
leaux, so passionate is 
at times their acting. 
and, above all, so real- 
istic are the move- 
ments of the crowds, 
lit only by the sun and 
shadowed merely by 
the passing clouds, 
that even a foreigner 
is deeply moved, as he 
reflects that many of 
these actors are the 
grandchildren of the 
patriots whose deeds 
they thus commemo- 
rate, and that they 
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wear, in many instances, the very clothes which those defenders 
of their country wore, still kept as priceless heirlooms in their 
families. Meanwhile, above the backgruund of the rustic stage, 
tower the same eternal mountains which they saw and loved, 
their bright green slopes flecked now, as then, with herdsmen's 
huts and white-walled homes for which the heroes fought and 
died. At any moment during the performance we have but to 
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lift our eyes to sec. commanding the entire valley, like ihe 
presiding genius of the place, The stately form of Schloss Tyrol ; 
and during the representation nf the battle we watch the puffs 
of smoke spring out from the steep mountfiin sides, and hear 
the roll of .musketry, just as it echoed over the town when the 
real strife was raging, and when al last the French were beaten 
back to the precipitous cliffs, over whose brink the moua- 
taineers drove them to liieir doom. 
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antique muskets, scythes, and pitchforksj are doubtless just such 
men as Andreas Hofer led to victory; and the brave, wholesome 
looking girls who urge their brothers, lovers, and young husbands 
on to vaJiant deeds, are capable to-day of no !ess self-renuncia' 
tion md enthusiasm. I'he vines that drape the KiJchelberg in 
graceful terraces have bloomed and ripeued into fruit nearly a 
hundred times since the rich soil from which they spring drank 
greedily the blood of Austria's invaders; but ruddy as the juice 
within their purpling clusters still flows tbc lifeblood of the 
Tyrolese; and when the curtain of the drama falls, and the im- 
ussive strains of Austria's national lijnin ring out upon the 
r, the entire multitude rises reverently to its (eet| as is invari- 
ably the case wliencver that simple but suubmoviiig composi- 
tion of Haydn is played- One cannot wonder, therefore, that 
in the crowd which thus disperses, thrilled with the sentiments 
awakened by the brilliant page of history that has been un- 
rolled before tbum, hundreds of io^'at lips repeat, in unison 
with the melody, the 
words : -^ 

•■Gott erhaJtc, Gutl 

bcschUtze, 
Unsrm Kaiser, unser 

Undl- 

In driving back 
into the city, we pass 
beneath the massive 
Vinlschgau Gate, 
through which the 
Paul Revere of the 
Tyrol galloped to 
bring the signal of 
revolt to the expect- 
ant people in the 
western valleys. It 
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is but one of several portals of the old, mediaeval town, one 
of which, known as the Passeier Thor, is decorated with the 
favorite emblem of the country, — the eagle of Tyrol, which 
differs from all other representations of the bird of freedom in 
being of a brilliant red, surmounting either a silver shield or a 
battlemented wall. The famous lines referring to it are dear 
to every Tyrolese heart, and may be thus translated : — 

THE RED TYROLEAN EAGLE 

Eayle, Tyrolean eagle, 
Why are thy plumes so red? 
" In part Ijccause I rest 
On Ortter's lordly crest ; 
There share 1 with the snow 
The sunset's crimson glow." 

Eas^lc. Tyrolean eagle, 
Wiiy are thy plumes so red? 
" From drinking of the ivine 
Of Etschland's peerless vine; 
its juice so redly shines, 
That it incarnadines." 

Eagle, Tyrolean eagle. 
Why are thy plumes so red? 
'*My plumage hath been dyed 
In blood my foes supplied; 
Oft on my breast hath lain 
That deeply purple stain." 

Eagle, Tyrolean eagle. 
Why are thy plumes so red? 
*' From suns that fiercely shine, 
From draughts of ruddy wine. 
From blood my foes have shed,— 
From these am I so red." 
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dominates not onSy the en- ^^H 
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absorbed, fall the first solar rays that shoot across the valley 
from the east ; and all day long its broad, high, southward- 
facing front is bathed in warmth and light ; while in the winter 
afternoons, long after Meran lies in shadow, the snow-encircled 
Vintschgau Thai is like a monster window, framed in crystal, 
through which the glory of the universe comes streaming east- 
ward, making this precious shrine of Tyrolese art and nistory 
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so luminous, that one could easily fancy it a golden casket, in 
which the treasures of past centuries are concealed. If, out of 
all the castles, towers, and convents of Tyrol, one building only 
had to be chosen, as the characteristic structure of the country, 
it would undoubtedly be this. For it has given its name to the 
entire land in which it stands, as well as to the " Counts of 
Tyrol," who enter on the stage of history about the middle of 
the twelfth century as owners of this stronghold and as rulers 
of the country. 
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The word " Tyrol " can, however, be traced back to the 
La:in "TerioHs." — the name of a Roman fortress existing, 
contemporaneously with the settlement Maia, in the immediate 
vicinity of this castle. The importance of rhia Teriolis Ir proved 
by the fact ihat in an enumeration of the notable places of the 
Roman Empire at the lime of the emperor Theodosius I, — 408- 
450 A.D. -^ it is mentioned as being the residence of a tribune 
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and a prefect of the third legion. Indeed, a few steps north of 
Schloss Tyrol, there still stands, to the height of thirty feet, 
part of a massive watch-tower, originally built here by the 
Romans early in the history of their conquest. It was but 
natural that such experienced warriors should avail themselves 
of this strategic point; for it commands such long perspectives 
to the south and west, that one could easily discern from it the 
smoke by day, or fiamc by night, of any beacon-fire kindled 
on a similar tower on the road to Switzerland, and could have 
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readily passed the signal on to a third fortress, visible far to the 
south near Bntzen. 

The usual route to Schloss Tyrol leads over the Kuchelberg, 
either by a winding carriage road, or by a steeper f<tol|iath, 
iKrough the little village of Durf Tyrol. Between this hamlet 
and the tongue o£ land on which the castk stands, yawns »n 
abvss, along the brink of which the tourist must make his way 
on foot, astonished at his strange environment. Although some 
sort of a ravine must always have existed here, a landslide, 
which occurred three hundred and fifty years ago, enormously 

increased its 
depth and 
breadth, and 
lore away so 
much of the 
western bank, 
that a consid* 
erablc portion 
nf the rastle, 
containing 
sixteen rooras, 
fell with it 
into the rag- 
ing torrent. 
At present, 
therefore, the 
venerable 
building rises 
almost from 
the edge of 
a precipice, 
and offer!! an 
imposing as> 
pccC lo the 
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visitor, as he ap- 
proaches it by 
the narrow path, 
which leads him 
round the head 
o£ the gorge, and 
thence along the 
heavily woocjied 
mountain side. 
To this experi- 
ence ts lidded 
the necessity ol' 
walking through 
a r.-Hthcr low-roofed tunnel, built by the emperor Leopold, in 
l6Si, to make the route secure from avalanches. 

When one has finally reached the castle, he feels perhaps 
a little disappointed that, in itself, it has not more to illustrate 
its long, eventful recnrd. But after the vicissitudes it has ex- 
perienced, the principal 
cause for wonder is that 
it still exists. In 1806, 
for example, the Bavari- 
ans seemed dettrniined 
to destroy this national 
monunient, together with 
everything else heloved 
by the Tyrolese. and iuti- 
niately connected with 
their history. At all 
events, they look from 
it practically everything" 
that was not nailed and 
riveted, and finally sold 
the grand ancestral pile 
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for a trifling sum to the highest bidder. At present, therefore, 
part of the entrance gate, an interesting chapel, built in 1331, 
and two stone doorways, whose quaint sculptures wear the scars 
of many centuries, arc about all that can be shown to us by the 
cicerone. Yet, even apart from its magnificent view which 
would itself repay a long and arduous journey, the prominence 
and importance of this castle might well make any one feel 
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privileged to stand within its walls. We have already seen that 
it gave its name to the Tyrol ; and during many centuries the 
feeling of the people in regard to it was shown by their familiar 
saying, " Only the lord of Schloss Tyrol is also lord of the land." 
It was, in fact, the central point of the whole territory : the place 
where all State ceremonies were enacted ; the residence of its 
princes ; in a word, the very heart of the country whose 
vigorous pulsations sent life and force to every portion of 
its rugged frame- 
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But the significance of this building is not limited to the 
Tyrol. It is in some respects the most interesting castle in 
the whole Austrian Empire, since it is one of the cradles of the 
reigning family. The original home of the Hapsburgs, on the 
male side, is the ruined schEoss near Brugg, Switzerland, built 
in the eleventh century ; but neither the country in which it 
stands, nor the chateau itself, is now in the possession of Austria. 
On the female side, however, the present Austrian dynasty 
comes fruni the family of Gurz- Tyrol, whose residence was this 
majestic stronghold just above Meran. Moreover, as is fitting, 
this is now the property of the emperor. For when, in 1816, the 
Tyrol was restored lo Austria, the people of Meran redeemed their 
castk from the man who had bought it of the liavarians, and 
gave it, as a token of their love and loyalty, to Kaiser P'ranz I., 
who came here to receive the gift. The beautifully written and 
handsomely bound document, in which the transfer of the prop- 
erty was made, as well as the accompanying key to the castle 
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gate, may still be seen among the treasures of the State at 
Innsbruck. 

As Sigmund and Eleanor are the personages who most inter- 
est us in connection with the Princes' Castle in Meran, so the 
most striking figure In the history of Schloss Tyrol is Margaret 
Mauitasch, who held her brilliant court here in the period of its 
greatest splendor, from 1335 to 1363. This princess has been 
called the Tyrolcse Marie Stuart. Certainly not, however, in 
respect to beauty, for her thick lips and prominent jaw gave 
to her the unenviable name of "Maultasch," or the "pocket- 
mouthed." The comparison seems rather to have been made 
on account of certain reckless, passionate proclivities, which are 
sometimes without sufficient reason ascribed to the fair Scottish 
queen. Like Mary, for example, Margaret of Tyrol is said to 
have murdered her second husband; but neither charge has 
ever been substantiated. Numerous legends, too, exist which 
would ally her rather to a Catherine II., or a Messalina; but 
most of these are fables. Certain it is, however, that her two 
peculiar marriages, as well as some of her political acts, exerted 

a more powerful influence on the 
i-^ST'^^^^'" destiny of her country than 

those of any other Tyrolese 
ruler ; and it is to Marga- 
ret's own deliberate gift 
of the Tyrol to her Haps- 
burg relatives, in 1 363, 
that Austria owes its pos- 
session of this land for more 
than half a thousand years. 
One characteristic act 
of this impulsive and de- 
termined woman is worth 
relating. Her life with 
her first husband, John of 
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Luxemburg, was so unhappy that she adopted drastic measures 
to get rid of him, without, however, resorting to poison or the 
dagger. One fine November morning, in 1340, John rode away 
from Schloss Tyrol 10 hunt as usual^ without a suspicion of 
his coming fate. Hut 

"Alas, alack! 
When lie came back" 



that autumn evening, ready for his supper, he fouitd the draw- 
bridge raised, and the portal locked and barred. To his amazed 
inquiry as to what this, meant, the answer came that the castle, 
of which until then he hud supposed himself to he the master, 
was closed lo him forever. In vain he raged, swore, threatened, 
and implored, It was no jest, and Nfargaret, true to the char- 
acter denoted by her Iowlt jaw, would not. and did not, change 
her mind. He had no friends in Meran to whom he could appeal, 
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for all the Tyrolese detested him, and the few personal follow- 
ers whom he had brought here with him had likewise been 
expelled during his absence at the chase. Accordingly, he was 
compelled to leave the country, and carry back to his father's 
court the shame of his humiliating banishment. 

A woman of Margaret's spirit naturally did not hesitate now 
to wed the man she loved, despite the warnings of the Church 
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and even a papal bull of excommunication. In the following 
February, therefore, she married her second husband, Ludwig 
of Brandenburg. This union, which in after years the Church 
consented to acknowledge, seems to have been a reasonably happy 
one ; but, as a matter of course, it led to a bloody war with the 
relatives of the outcast John, who were determined to avenge 
the insult which his wife had given them, and incidentally to 
obtain some Tyrolese territory as indemnity. In 1347, there- 
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fore, John's brother, Karl of Bohemia, suddenly appeared before 
Schloss Tyrol, and luid siege to it; but Margaret and her hus- 
band fought so gallantly in tts defense, that the invader was 
compelled to withdraw his troops, and subsequently suffered, 
farther down the valley, a severe defeat. Unfortunately, how- 
excr, in this instance, as usual, the poor and innocent had to 
pay most dearly for the faults and follies of their masters. Not 
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only was the fine old castle on. the Zenoberg. where Margaret 
as a child had lived, and also another residence of hers known 
as Schloss Muiiltasch, destroyed by the Bohemians, but Hotzcn 
and Mcvan, with all the villages lying between them, were sacked 
and laid in ashes, Sites uf such beauty and fertility, however, 
recover quickly from misifortunes; and it was at this time, when 
much of Meran was being restored, that its parish church was 
built, which still exists in an admirable state of preservation, and 
boasts of the loftiest spire in Tyrol. 
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I When Margaret's 

J husband died in 1361, 
and in less than a 
' year thereafter her 
only son, who had 
succeeded him, also 
passed away, Ihe 
spirit of the prin- 
cess was comideicly 
broken. Sud and 
disheartened, she re- 
fused 10 govern any 
longer, and abdi- 
cated in favor of her young, ambitious, and clever cau&in» 

Rudolph IV. of Hapsburg, then Duke uf Austria, who Thiiii, in 

1363, hecaine the sovereifjn af this land, which e\'er since has 

held its place us one of Ihe must precious jewels in the Austrian 

crown. 

The castles which surround Mcran still stand in proud reserve 

on their respective h<jiKht5, 

scorning cornpiinioushi]). 

and seenjingly suspicious of 

one anotlier in their iso1.i- 

tjon. The towers of many 

of thcni have foinidalions 

laid in Roman times, and 

all of them arc rich in 

architectural and historic 

features, out of which a 

romance cimld be written, 

Schlo&s Auer, seamed and 

grisly with a^c ; the ruincii 

piles of Hrunnciiburg and 

DiJrrenstein, fiubscrvicnt 
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formerly to Schloss Tyrol; Schloss Fragsburg, crowning the 
plateau which dominates the entire plain ; and Katzcnstein, 
which nestles at its feet, like a beloved but lowly favorite; 
Schloss Lebenburg, across the valley, haughty in its solitary 
grandeur; Schloss Coyen, shadowed by the giant Ifingcr; 
Schloss Planta, with its ivy-mantled tower ; Schloss Rametz, 
whuse high, crenelated walls and ivied terraL'i;s rise out of 
vineyards famous fur their wine ; Schloss Winkel* whose huge 
mass of masonry has formed a prominent part of Oberniais for 
centuries; Schloss Rothenstein, the property of one of the 
imperial family; and Schloss Rubefn, whose ancient tower over- 
looks a garden of enchanting beauty, ^ these are a few of the 
intcresiin^ structuiL-s here which were already old before the 
earliest flower of civilization blossomed jn the wilderness stretch- 
ing from Atlantic to Pacific in the vast continent beyond the seas. 
The limits of this volunie forbid detailed description of these 
castles, but one at least claims more than ])Lissir»g mentlim. It 
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is SchJoss Forst. which has for seven centuries, practically in its 
present form, guarded the entrance to the Vtntschgau valley. 
This castle can be reached by carriage in about twenty minutca 
from Mcran along the well-made road that has replaced the Via 
Claudia Augusta, built by Drusus two millenniums ago. It 
stands upon a little hill, apparently fashioned by Nature for the 
special purpose of supporting it; for so well suited are the pro- 
portions of the building to its foundations, that tbey suggest a 
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statue and its pedestal. The picturesque and original archi- 
tecture of this ancient litronghuld find» its culnunattun in the 
crenelated tower, whose square tcelh rim the baulcmcnt nnd 
indent the sky at a height of about one hundred feet above its 
nnas&tve base. This central pile of masonry, whose walls arc 
more than seven feet (hick, sccnis capable of lasting for as mnny 
centuries as it has survived already. Mow many these have 
been is still a matter of disptiic ; but it is claimed that the foua> 
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dations of the tower are of Roman origin, and it is not unlikely 
that a fortress was erected here as a defensive outpost of the 
Station Maia, Stem and severe it now appears, logeLher with 
the similarly fashioned northern side of the castle; bnt these 
are pleasantly relieved by a semicircular front, which, curv- 
ing southward like an immense bow window, brings several 
fine rooms into the 
warmth and splt^ti- 
dor of Tyrolean sim- 
sbine. iieside this 
stands a partially 
enclosed, hexagonal 
tower, surmounted 
by a tonical roof of 
bright red tiles, and 
almost covered with 
a mass of vines; 
while closely adjoin- 
ing it, at a point 
commanding a de- 
lightful view, an 
ivied log;gia clings 
like a swallow's nest 
to the gray wall. 
From the street gate 
a footpath winds 
around the hill on 

one side, a driveway on the other, their meeting place being 
at the castle's massive portal on the summit. 

The clangor that reverberated through the courtyard when 
I pulled the iron bel!-handle was answered by the deep-voiced 
challenge of two dogs which, as the heavy oaken door swung 
open, stood ready to be fierce or friendly, as their master should 
direct. A moment later, I was greeted by that master, — a 
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courteous, middlu-aged English gentJetnan, Mr. Horace Cross 
by name. who. haviiij^ retcnlly retired from the British navy 
after twenty-five years of service, now lives here xviih his charm- 
ing wife, happy in the po-ssession of this ^and o3d mansion for 
a permanent home. I looked about mc with surprise and admi- 
ration at the beautiful, twn-stnricd court ariiund whifh the 
chAteaii is built. Roofed only hy thu sky, it ple,i8;inlly recalled 
to me siiine fnfius of Si>ain and Mexico, and even suggested Ihc 
atrium of a Poni|>eian dwelling, changed and adapted to a more 
northern climate and to Anglo-Saxon tastes. Around its richly 
frescoed \%'ulls ^loud scores of potted trees and plants: some 
partially concealing the thick cohimns, while others wreathed 
the fountain with green leaves nnd ferns. In the second story, 
also, the i^endent vineH and tendrils of a.i many other plants 
swung lightly from the balcony, like silken threads of an un- 
raveled Oriental tapestry, in many cases interrwining with the 
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days of chivalry might have used; and here — as if to make 
this picture of the past a living one — I saw two travel-atained 
and humble wayfarers seated at an antique table, while waiting 
for the howl of soup and bread which is invariably given to 
every one who aslts for it. For thus the present owner of Schloss 
Forst periieluates the hospitable traditions of the place, and all 
day long nouni^hing soup-stocic stands in readiness to assuage 
the hunger tjf the i)oor. 

In gi'inj; farther through this princely residence, I wai 
especially impressed by the fact that neither in the bedrooms, 
dining room, library, nor parlor, has one discordant element been 
allowed to enter in furniture or decorations. The electric light 

is present, 
hut all its 
burners are 
concealed in 
antique Ian- 
terns or ap- 
propriate fix- 
tures suitable 
TiithcCinquc- 
Cento. An 
upright piano 
of the latest 
make has 
been encased 
in a severely 
simple frame, sugffestive of an ancient spinet. The beds and 
chairs are cmiiienllv comfortable, but their soft cushions have 
been deftly hidden under tajjcsiry or robes of fur ; and Gothic 
bedsteads, sideboards, wardrobes, scats, and tables arc richly 
carved in old Tyrolean style, when they are not, as in some 
instances, genuine antique works of art, such as the stately bed 
in the princiful gncst rooin, uncc the prtipcrty u( Maria TheroMU 
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The walls of many of these apartments are covered with a hand- 
some wainscot ; the ceilings are of carved or inlaid woods ; and 
even the paintings on the walls are works of the old masters, 
and thus combine with all the other appointments to represent 
Ihe noble structure at its best, in per- 
fect harmony with its eventful his- 
tory. 

It is a privilege to lean upon 
the sill of one of the deep-set 
witidows of the ancient tower, 
on a summer's day, and look 
down on the garden at its 
base. Here vines are si il I 
producing the seductive juice 
which, in the olden times, was 
quaffed amid the songs of 
Minnesingers by the inmates 
of the castle ; and here the 
fruit trees bloom and ripen 
their delicious gifts in the warm 
sun as they did centuries ago. The spot 
scorns now the very embodiment of peace; 
yet well wc know that the fair fields and 
nneries toward which, each afternoon, the lofty turret points 
its lengthening shadow, have been the scene of many a siege 
and sanguinary confliLt ; and peasants, digging in the soil, have 
here unearthed a multitude of Roman and mediaeval missiles. — 
proofs of the immemorial hatred of his brother that man has 
cherished since the days of Cain. 

Could we but understand the murmur of the silvery river, 
Etsch, which rushes musically by, what might we not discover 
of the wars, loves, joys, crimes, sorrows, and adventures of those 
who have been masters of this castle since its foundation stones 
were laid ! For probably no other schloss in the Tyrol possesses 
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persons thus reproved unceremoniously grabbed him by his cowl 
and gown, and threw him over the baleuiiy into the courtyard, 
whence he departed more dead than alive, not without making, 
however, [he grewsome prediction that, ere the current year ex- 
pired, all oi the guilty revelers should die in punishment for 
their desecration of 
Goud Friday and 
(or their scandalous 
Ueatment of a man 
of God. Needless 
to say, according to 
the legend, the 
prophecy was ful- 
filled, and aU partici- 
pants ill the debauch 
perished wiihiri the 
allotted time. 

But the most stir- 
ring story of Schloss 
Forsi (which has, 
moreover, the im- 
mense advantage of 
being true) is that of 
the imprisonment 
here of Oswald von 
Wolkcnstcin, the 

Last of the Minnesingers, under conditions which would furnish 
fine material for ])oet, novelist, or jilaywright. Within ihe castle 
courtyard, partially hidden now by plants and Howers. a low- 
browed Gothic archway leids to a circular dungeon, which, 
with its two ihiii apertures that ser^'e as windows, presents a 
st.^rtlitjg Contrast in its chilliiiji, twilight gloom to the sweet air 
and sunshine of the outer world. Originally, huwever, it was 
worse; for, whereas now an accumulation of rubbish brings its 
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floor to within six feet of the level of the court, it formerly had 
a depth of thirty. A comfortless abode, indeed, for one who 
had sung his poems to fair ladies in the light and luxury of 
stately palaces, 

The incidents connected with the incarceratioa of this gifted 
poet and musician are in the highest degree romantic. Oswald 
had loved a beautiful woman, naEued Sabina J^ger. who seems 
to have been as black in soul as she was fair in body. That siie 

rerurned his passion 
for a time cannot be 
doubted, il wc may 
judge from his en- 
thusiastic Songs of 
joy. Nor was he a 
man without good 
claims to ai]y woman's 
love and admiration. 
Although still young, 
he was already re- 
nowned both as a 
poet and a warrior, 
and bad not only 
rraveled through 
Russia, England, 
France, and Spain, 
but had explored the 
Orient as far as 
Persia. He was, 
moreover, fascin.«ing as a singer and player on the harp. 
Nevertheless Sabina quickly tired of him ; and, having more 
ambitious schemes, gut rid of him temporarily in a very origi- 
nal way- Lender the pretense of exacting from him a final 
proof of his love for her, she demanded that he should go on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, promising him that if he would 
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bring her water from 
the river Jordan, 
5tra.w from the man- 
ger al Hcthkhem, 
and sani.1 Irani the 
desert of Sahara, she 
would marry him. 
To ])lcase her and, 
as he 3Up[)osed, to 
win her as his wife, 
Ihc unsuspecting Os- 
wald went to Pales- 
line, wearing around 
his neck, a small gold 
chain, which she had 
given him as a talis- 
man and token of her love. Scarcely was he gone, however, 
when the fair Sabina married a much older, and of course much 
wealthier, man. In those days news traveled slowly, and the 

ill-fated poet made 
his pil*;rimage and 
returned, without an 
inkling of her faith- 
lessness. His grief 
at learning of her 
conduct was more- 
over intensified by 
the fact that on his 
fruitless journey he 
had lost an eye. and 
was disfigured by a 
wound. Sabina, 
however, merely 
laughed at his dis- 
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tress and mocked at his mis- 
lortune. Oswald avenged 
himself by writing poems on 
her treachery and heartless- 
ness. and singing tliem in 
courts and castles. Ycais 
passed. Sabina, slun|; to 
lury, leEt that part of the 
country, and became the 
favorite, at Mtran, of 
the Tyrolese ruler, known 
as "Frederick of the 
Empty Pocket.'" Oswald, 
meantime, had married 
and was the father of two 
children. 
To all appearances the affair was ended. Frederick, how- 
ever, haled Oswald for opposing him in a struggle which had 
long been going on between him and his powerful nobles. 
Prnbably, too. his hatred was increased by that most bitter iif 
alt heartaches, — retrospective jealousy. At all events, he asked 
Sabina to assist him to get the Minnesinger into his power. 
The siren, who had never forgiven or for- 
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gotten the satire of Oswald's verses, gladly availed herself of 
the opportunity to reward, at the same timCf her present lover, 
and lo effect the ruin of his predecessor, Accordinglyj in 
November, 1421, she wrote to the Minnesinger that she could 
not forget their hours of happiness, and that in spite of all 
that had transpired she 
loved him still. If he, too, 
thought of the old days and 
wished to live them over 
again, he waa to come imme- 
diately to Schloss 1"'orst near 
Meran. " On trvicnt loii- 
jours (i st'S ffa/iii-rs antoitrs^' 
says a ]>hilosopher. Oswald 
von Wolkenstein certainly 
returned to his; for on re- 
ceiving that letter he remem- 
bered only that its writer had 
been the supreme love of 
his life. The fire he had 
thought extinct, but which 
was merely smoldering, 
blazed at once into a flame. 
Abandoning his family, the 
infatuaied poet hastened to 

the rendezvous. Hut there, instead of a tender, loving woman, 
he found four armed men waiting to receive him. by whom he 
was immediately thrown into the dungeon of the castle. Here 
the poor, disillusioned Inver was not onlv criielly left for months 
to languish Ja a pitiable condition, but .Sabina herself. M'ith 
detestable vindictiveness, frequently came to taunt him with his 
weakness and credulity, and even to witness tortures shamefully 
inflicted on his person. 

Finally, when Frederick had achieved his purpose, his 
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wretched vicllm was released, and happily obtained forgiveness 
from his wife, whose love meantime had never waned. This 
noble woman nursed htm back to health and strength; and it 
was after this period, when living with his "true-hearted Mar- 
garetha," that he composed in the evening of his life his best 
and sweetest poems. The stnry of Oswald, therefore, ends like 
a peaceful sunset of great beauty after a day of storms; for, 
in r445, he died, beloved and hunored, at the ripe ag-c of 
seventy-eight, at his home in Schloss Hauenstein, romantically 
situated in the solitude of a majestic Tyrolese farest, only a few 
hours distant from Mcran. 

This history of Oswald has been dwelt upon, not merely on 
account of its intrinsic interest, but from the fact that it sugRcsta 
a subject of the highest importance to any sketch of Austria 
and the Tyrol. It was his proud and melancholy distinction to 
be the " Last of the Minnesingers" — in other words, the latest 
bom of those romantic bards of central Europe whose sudden 
advent in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, after thu appall- 
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ing gloom and ignorance of the " Dark Ages/' is one of the 
most extraordinary events in the history of literature. Except 
upon the theory of a simultaneous reincarnation of previously 
musical swils, it is difficult to explain this well-nigh contempora- 
Dcoiis renaissance of song and poetry among the Troubadours 
of France and the Minnesingers of Germany. For, although 
practically synchronous, the two schools seem to have been quite . 
independent of each other; much as two great inventors in 
different parts of the world may at the same time bring to light 
the sanie discovery. 

The name Minnesinger — derived from the old word " Minne," 
signifying love — sufficiently indicates the usual subject of their 
compositions, 
which they 
were wont to 
sing to their 
own accom- 
paniment on 
the viol. But 
they wrote 
also patriotic 
songs, the 
best of which 
arc vibrant 
with the 
purest spirit 
of knifjhl- 

errantry, and were well suited to the age of the Crusades, when 
the world rang with the renown of noble names and knightly 
deeds. This mediaeval poetry, which remained unrivaled in 
Tcvitonic lands until the time of Goethe, had its origin in Aus- 
tria, and some of its most brilliant exptvnents came from the 
Tyrol. Thus it was an Austrian knight of unknown name 
who, early in the twelfth century, gathered into epic form the 
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scattered ballads of the NIbclungenlied, — that Iliad of Ger- 
many whose adaptation to imperishable music was the memo- 
rable work of Wagner. Indeed, us ia well known, one of the 
]alter's must delightful operas is based upon the legendary 
adventures of the Austrian Minnesinger, Tannhauser, 

But it is the special glory of the Tyrol that it also produced 
the man who is by common consent acknowledged to have been 
not only the most talented ot all these Minnesingers, but the 
greatest lyric poet of the Middle Ages,^ VValther von der Vogcl- 
wejde. This famous bard was born near Waidbruck. hltccn 
miles fromi Botzen, about the year 1170. or nearly a century 
before the birth of Dante. Mis title— VVallher of the Bird- 
Meadow— ^ has sometimes been attributed to his love for nature 
and his fondness for the songs of birds ; but there is little doubt 
that it was derived from the Tyrolean estate of " Vogelweidliof," 
where, as most scholars flow believe. Walther first saw the light. 
A memorial tablet attesting this fact was affixed Ij the house 
now occupying the spot, in October, 1S74. ajind an enthusiastic 
gathering of Tyrolesc and foreigners, the record of whose 
speeches, music, b.inners, and processions at this " VValtherfest" 
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bears witness to the pride and appreciation felt and shown by 
Austrians and Germans in honoring their illustrious dead. Sub- 
sequently, also, the city of Botzen, proud of the fact that this 
great mediaeval bard was born in its vicinitv, not only named its 
principal square the " Walther Platz," but also embellished it 
with a. handsome fountain, surmounted by a really noble statue 
of the poet. 

One hardly expects to find so fine a monument as this in a 
Tyrolean city of less than fourteen thousand inhabitants; but It 
exempUBes the fact that much of the work of modern German 
sculpture is of an exceedingly high order. I like to sit in one 
of the caf{5:s adjoining the old square of Botzen, and study at my 



leisure this imposing figure of 
singer. His attitude is one 
and dignity, a long cloak 
falling gracefully about 
his stalwart form, 
while his clasped 
hands retain the 
viol, the harmony 
of which accom- 
panied his songs. 
Hclow him, in a 
tiny cage with 
marble bnrs. is 
sculptured in re- 
lief one of the 
feathered song- 
sters whose society 
he loved ; while 
lower still upon 
the pedestal a 
white swan * 

curves its 
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snowy neck, as if to drink of the clear water in the basin. It is 
a singular coincidence that, though 1 have looked upon this 
statue certainly a score of times, 1 have never yet failed to 
observe a live bird perched upon the poet's head ; and probably 
every traveler who halts in Botzcn will see — if not the same 
phenomenon — at least a few birds bathing in the fountain, and 
scores of pigeons tiptnuitig about the square, as if the place 
were consecrated to their welfare. In fact, such is the gentle 
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influence which the legend of this tender-hearted bard perpetu- 
ates after the lapse of mon: than seven luin<lrcd years, that 
pigeons are fed here by the public quite as often and as gener- 
ously as in St. Mark's Square in Venice. 

Walther appears to have led the usual life of the Minne- 
singers, and went (roni court to court, and castle to castic, sing- 
ing songs that greatly stirred the hearts of his enthusiastic 
listeners. 1 lis compositions were, however, not merely powerful 
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in sentiment, but showed a metrical skill nf the most delicate 
and elaborate kind. Thus, out of the one hundred and eighty- 
eight existing poems composed by him, at least one half are 
written in unique measures, and all are expressed in forms in- 
vented by himself. Many of his artistic triumphs were achieved 
at the brilliant court of Vienna ; some of them also in the circle 
of poets and musicians gathered in Thuriiigva, at the Wartburg 
— that ntible castle which was to play, three centuries later, so 
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prominent a part in the life of Luther. Thus it is ici the Wart- 
burg that Wagner, in his opera of Tannhauser, represents 
Walther as winning the prize in the Minnesingers' famous com- 
petition for supremacy. Walthcr's last days were spent at 
Wijrxbiirg, in Franconitin Bavaria, where the emperor Frederick 
had given him an estate; and on his death, in 1235, he was 
buried under a linden tree in the cloisters of the Wiirzburg 
cathedral — a spot selected by the poet as being eminently 
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peaceful and always open to the sunshine and the birds. This 

last condition was important ; for such was Walther's love for 

Nature's feathered minstrels that in his will he bequeathed a sum 

of money to furnish food and water daily to the birds, so that the 

space above his cloistered grave might always be melodious with 

the voices of the " poets of the air." So sweet a legend could not 

fail to touch the heart of Longfellow; and every reader will recall 

with pleasure his charming poem on this subject, in which occur 

the lines : 

" Thus the bard of love departed : 

And. fulfilling liis desire. 

On iiis toml) the birds were feasted 

Hv the children of the choir. 



'• Time has Inns effaced the in.scriptions 
On the tloistcr's funeral stones. 
Atul tradition only tells us 
Where rt-pose the poet's l>(>nes; 

" Itiit nrouml the vast cathedral, 
Hy sweet echoes multiplied. 
Still the birds repeat the leijend 
Anil the name of Vnij;elweid," 




This reference to 
the Minnesingers is 
not called forth by 
an outlived custom of 
the past with no rela- 
tion to the present 
time. Their influence 
on German life and 
character is still seen 
in the ever popular 
"Volkslieder" of the 
land. In my opinion, 
the fondness of the 
Germans for thiiir 
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" People's Songs " is one of the most 
beautiful and ennobling characleris- 
tics of the Fatherland. Who. for 
example, does not recognize the 
enormous influence which has been 
exerted for three hundred years by 
Luther's glorious chorals ? One 
hears them sung with admirable 
spirit in churches, schools, and 
family circles, and even by the uni- 
versity students on certain notable 
occasions. The well-known hymn, 

" Ein' feste Burg isi unser Goti,'" 

might be regarded as a national 
anthem, and it is certainly significant 

that even the orchestra at the pleasure resort of Badun-Kaden. 

in Us daily riorning concert, invariably 

has for its first number one of the stately 

German chorals. Accustomed from their 

youth to them, the soldiers of the German 

army also know and sing these grand 

refrains, and one of them, 

« Nun danket alle GoU," 

was sung by the 
victorious German 
host after the battle 
of Sedan, with an 
effect which those 
who heard it de- 
scribe as one of the 
most solemn and 
im pressi ve ex pcri- 
ences oi their lives. 
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Two nnble car- 
riage road:i ill the 
neighborhoud of 
Meran offer delight- 
ful e-vcursions to the 
lover of Nature, and 
are superior in point 
of scenery t<i even 
the chaTming tour 
through Passeier 
Thai. One of these 
routes is of compar- 
atively local, the 
i>ther nf n wnrld- 
wtde, iiiinc. The 
first leads up the 
Mendel — that 
sharply cut, sheer mountain sentinel, which every visitor to 
Mcran will recollect as standing, like a giant guardian, at the 
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extremity of the Etsch Th;il. 
able resemblance to the stern 
El Capitan of the Yoscmile. 
The second is the celebrated 
Stelvio Route, crossing the 
Alps from Tyrol to Lake 
Coma, The Mendel has 
less glacial scenery than 
the Stelvio, for it attains 
but half tlie lattcr's height; 
but its ascent Is thoroughly 
inspiring, presenting, as it 
does at every turn, romantic 
glimpses of the Et&ch and 
Eisack valleys far below, 
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and a magnificent distant view of the Dolomites, whose glitter- 
ing summits cut the eastern sky for a length of nearly forty 
miles. 

This road is one of those Alpine highways which never fail, 
however often I pass over them, lo kindle my enthusiasm. De- 
spite our claim to be so far in advance of Europe in respect to 
practical utility and ease in traveling, Americans must cross 
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the ocean to behold such roads as these. For, in comparison 
with thoroughfares like the Mendel and the Stclvio, most of the 
mountain roads in the United States (including, alas [ those of 
our National Yellowstone Park) might be denominated mule 
trails. It may be said that all such European routes arc made 
for military purposes. No doubt the governments do construct 
them with a view to the transportation of troops in lime of war, 
where ratlwuys are not feasible; but meantime, decade after 
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decade, the bulk of traffic on their smooth and stonelcss sur- 
faces ts entirely civilian. The mails arc carried over them, it is 
true, to a few Alpine viHajrcs, but otherwise they are apparently 
maintained in their superb condition for the use of travelers 
only, of whom the great majority are, in summer, tourists. 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that near Che 
summit of the Mendel Pass, forty-five hundred feet above 
the sea, there should be situated in a sheltered nook, surrounded 
by pine forests, a popular resort, with two first-class hotels. 
This, although visited even in winter by guests desirous of an 
Alpine climate of considerable mildness and surj)assingly pure 
air, is specially frequented by the residents of Botzen and Meran 
in spring and autumn, and in July and Auguiiit, by a mullitudu uf 
travelers, from all parts of Europe. Indeed, so steadily is the 
tide of travel increasing here that an electric railroad to the 
summit has just been completed for the accommodation of ttiose 
who find ^he carriage trip from Botzen thither in five hours 
inconvenient. 

But the incomparable, peerless drive in the vicinity of Meran 
is, and must ever be, the crossing of the Stelvio to Italy. Of 
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two to rest. The rtiad to the Stelvio winds westward through 
the Vintschgau valley, whose open door is always visible from 
Mcran. If possible, the first stage of the journey — about five 
hours in duration — should be made jUst after a rain; for. owing 
to heavy traffic and the composition of the soil, this portion of 
the way is often dusty. Beyond that point, however, neither 
dust nor heat will be experienced. A thunderstorm, attended 
with some wind, on the afternoon previous to the start, will 
usually make ideal weather for the excursion ; for on the follow- 




road ill good condition. I I-ippy the 
isis who, seated in their own hired 
carriage behind two s|)iritcd horses, 
set off on such a dny in the fresh- 
ness <»( the morning on this nicin- 
oralile Tour, Steadily upward 
winds our route, soon after we 
emerge from the old Viiil5chgau 
portal of Meran ; up p-i&t Schloss 
Forst. whose ivicd walls are 
glistening in the ritiing sun ; 
across the roaring waterfall, 
whose breathless rush creates 
the electric power for Mcran 
and Obcrmai^; over the foaming 
r-'isch, which, at the sight of the 
enchanting valley wiiiting to 
receive it. leaps from ledg« 
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to ledge as swiftly now as when the Roman legionaries slaked 
their thirst in its cool flood ; and, finally, out upon the " Roman 
Terrace," where nineteen hundred years ago stood not alone 
the imperial Custom House, which rendered unto Caesar what 
belonged to C:esar, but also the, no doubt conspicuous, temple 
of Diana, in which was paid to the fair deity the honiage due 
the gods. Then, after i^iving one long, parting look at the 
descending Ktsch Thai, shimmering in the warmth and {ilury 
of its floods o( suQshinc and its l'ruit(ul fields, we turn into the 
Vintschgau Thai, and follow the direction of the ancient Via 
Claudia Augusta toward the lingadine. 

Upon this section of the route the author must, for lack of 
space, touch only lightly; but it h full of interest. At times a 
feudal stronghidd silently salutes us from a neighboring height; 
its crenuhiled 
towers puinl- 
ing toward 
the snowy 
pyramids 
nine thousand 
feet above it; 
while at its 
feet He peas- 
ants' cottager 
and vine 
yards. The 
arcades ol 
the latter 
look, in 
springtime, 
when con- 
trasted with 
the neighhitr- 
ing flowery 
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mournful ruin. An important point Is reached when we arrive 
at Neu Spondinig, where the road divides. The highway lo 
the right goes on through the romantic gorge of FinsternTiinz 
to Landcck, — :l picturesque old city on the river Inn, as well 
as a prominent station on the Vorarlberg railway which, through 
magnificent surroundings, climbs the Tyrolcse Alps from Swit- 
zerland to Innsbruck, liut wo must resolutely turn from that 
digression, tempting though it be, and take the road which 
branches off from Neu Spondinig toward the left; for this it is 
which leads directly to the Stelvio and Italy. 

The journey from Meran to the summit of the Stehio falls 
naturally into three divisions, the first of which is ended at the 
parting of the ways in Neu Spondinig. The second is a glorious 
drive of about three hours to Trafoi. where one spends the nfght. 
The third stage is, of course, the Pass itself, Kach of these 
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sections is superior lo its predeces&orK not only in respect to alti- 
tude, but also in the increased ozone of its atmosphere and the 
grandeur of its scenery. The sight vl Trafoi, when one enters 
it, — as is frequently the case in cnniing from Meran. — just as 
the sunset glow is reddening its isnuw-cuvcrcd araphithciitix*. is 
a wonderful revelation of supernal beauty. I have led thither 
more than one American friend, whose eyes have filled with 
tears before this vision of surpassing kiveJine&s. Trafoi may be 
called the Tyrolese Chamonix. The gorge in which it lies is 
narrower than the valley of its Alpine rival, it is true; but for 
that very reason the mighty ice floods, which seem poised above 
it. are nearer to the visitor here than arc the Mer de Glace and 
Argentierc to the inhabitants of Chamonix; while close lo 
Trafoi, also, is the noble Ortler, which dominates this landscape 
from its vast white throne with hardly less of royal splendor 
than is shown by the great fiQvcrcig;n of the western Alps., Munt 
Khinc- Moreover, there are striking points of resemblance 
between these highest peaks, rcs|»ectivcly, of Switzerland and 
the Tyr5l, and though the latter attains the altitude of only about 
thirteen thousand feet, its glorious summit, mitred with niillen- 
ninl snows, is undeniablv sublime. 
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Perhaps the only adverse criticism to be passed on Trafoi is 
the appalling nearness of the mountains in whose ice-mailed grasp 
it seems to lie. To stand here, nn the hutel balcony, at night, 
when the dark cafion far below is black with shadows, whtle 
all the upper world is radiant with the whiteness of the moon, is 
something overwhelming in its grandeur and solemnity. Yet 
there is mingled with the scene's unearthly beauty a suggestion 
of the terrible. For the extremities of the long glaciers creep- 
ing toward the valley seem like the tentacles of a gigantic octo- 
pus, thrusting its glittering arms out toward the little hamlet to 
seize it with relentless grip and drag it to those gaping jaws 
into whose blue-green depths the moonlight weirdly falls. 

Trafoi, however, though lying at the fuoi tif the Stelvio, is 
far from be- ■ . 



mg a mere 
temporary 
station for a 
single night, 
with no re- 
sources in 
itself to hold 
and entertain 
the tourist. 
Like Cham>ii- 
nix, it offers 
to the visiter 
many notable 
excursions to 
the heights: 
while, only a 
few hours 
distant from 
it by an ad- 
mirable car- 
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riage road, lies Sulden, on the other side of the Ortler, the 
sight of which from that point, together with the panorama of 
the famous Koenigspitze and its glaciers, are by some deemed 
finer than the views obtainable at Trafoi. Personally, I prefer 
to linger in the latter place, and to drive thence occasionally to 
the Sulden valley. 

It is, however, the especial glory of Trafoi that it is the start- 
ing-point for the crossing of the Stelvio. I know not how to 
speak in moderation of this royal road. Yet if I praise it in 
superlatives, it is not the result of limited experience. Having 
been always a believer in seeing Switzerland from a carriage and 
on foot, rather than in hurrying through its finest areas by rail, 
I have repeatedly crossed in diligence or carriage, the St. 
Gotthard, Simplon, Spliigen, Furca, and Great St. Bernard. 
Hence with the liveliest recollections of those routes, I never- 
theless would give the palm for beauty and sublimity to the 
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Stelvio. Nor is this eulogy enough ; for, on account of the near- 
ness and extent of its stniicndoiis snow and glacial scenery. I 
think it more imposing than all ihc other Aipine ronUs combined. 
This is not slrange. For since it reaches an elevation of 
nine thousand two hundred feet, it is the highest carriage road 
in Europe, surpassing both the St. Gotthard and SpUigen by 
twenty-two hundred, and the Simplon by twenty-six hundred, 
feet. The route itself is a marvel of engineering skill and per- 
fect workmanship. Firm, broad, and smooth, it zigzags up the 
fearful cliffs in leagues of easy serpentines, bordered alike by 
precipice and parapet. Where landshps have been feared, im- 
mense retaining walls protect the soil above it and below. Do 
mountaia torrents sweep across its path ? In aH such places 
massive culverts have been built to guide the furious floods 
beneath the untouched thoroughfare. Do a\'a]anches threaten it? 
Then from these cliffs themselves huge galleries have been hewn 
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and blasted, 
from whose 
protecting 
roofs the 
deluge slides 
off h a r m- 
lessly into 
the depths, 
I know noth- 
ing finer in 
the ai-t of 
road- making 
than is pre- 
sented by 
the Stelvio. 
Yd, though 
improve- 
ments and 
repairs arc 
always being 
made, this 

route is not a modern one. It was completed by the Austrians 
in 1825 for military purposes, and offered formerly the best 
facilities for hurrying troops from the Tyrol to Lombard/. 
Even now grim fortresses defend it, as they do all Alpine 
passes which connect the neighboring countries, — Austria, 
Switzerland, and Italy. But now the only contiicts likely to 
occur here are those which take place in the winter months, 
when man has left the highway to its fate, and when the winds 
from Italy, Swilzerl^ind, and Austria meet here, ]ikc packs of 
howling wolves, and do their utmost to destroy it 

All carriagfe trafllic ceases here at the beginning of October. 
Those who aitcnipt to cross it after that on fool know that they 
do so at the peril of their lives. Yet every year the Stelvio 
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claims its victims. For every autumn, thousands of Italian 
laborers, who have spent the summer in Switzerland or Austria, 
return by one of the great passes, Sume o( them start too latc» 
and are overtaken by a tempest on the winding roiite. What 
such a storm can be at these great elevations, even in October, 
the reader of the author's Swiss experience on the St. Bernard 
may possibly recall. Moreover, these poor Italians are all thinly 
clad, with usually nothing on their shoulders but a sack contain- 
ing bread, a flask of wine, and the small savings they arc carry- 
ing to their families, Hent-e, if an Alpine bli/zard burs.ts upon 

them, they 
ire liable 
M) perish 
4uickly. The 
snow at such 
a height docs 
not descend in 
large flakes, 
leisurely, as 
in the valleys. 
It 13 a whirl- 
wind of sharp 
particles of 
ice, which cut 

the skin and penetrate the clothine; like a fnixen sand. The 
hair, beard, eyes, aiid ears arc filled with it The very eye- 
lashes are turned to miniature icicles. Bewildered by the 
blinding steet, the wretched victims can no longer see the road, 
still less the Rulf that yawns beneath it; and, after staj^^cring 
nn fnr a few paces, freezing, heminibcd, and bc:itcn into breath* 
lessness by ihe resistless wind, they sink at last with a despair* 
ing: moan Into the whirling snow, which in a moment wraps them 
in a shroud. Ha]>[)ily. in such ciises, torpor tpiickly lulls tbcm 
to a sleep from which they pass unconsciously to death. Next 
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spring, when the returning sun melts the great mounds of ice 
away, their bodies will be found, unnamed^ unclaimed, a.nd un- 
remembered — poor, fallen soldiers in humanity's hard battle 
for existence. 

Occasionally, on this route, the patient horses have to rest; 
sometimes for a few moments only^ a^ at the point of obser\'a- 
tion known as the "White Knot," where, on a bluff directly 
opposite the Ortler, an obelisk has been erected to the honor of 
Joseph Pichler, the first to reach its icy crest in 1804. A longer 
halt of about two hours must be made at Fran^cnshbhe, where 
tourists arriving from the Tyrolese side find a good meal await- 
ing them at the mountain inn. Then comes the last ascent of 
about two thousand feet, accomplished by six miles of winding 
curves. Yet these repeated zigzags are not in the least monoto- 
nous;, for with each loop of the ascending road we gain a 
broader vista, until the climax is attained when we at last 
emerge upon the crest, and find ourselves on the triangular 
apex of three countries, — the Empire of Austria, the Kingdom 
d1 Italy, and the Commonwealth of Switzerland. 
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besques. The ^o"^^ 
lesser struc- 
tures com- 
pas^s it in 
silent gran- 
deur, seem- 
ing to stand 
in a gigantic 
garden oi the 
northern 
gods, where 
trees are 
pyramids of ice, and paihs 
are valleys, of untrodden 
snow, and where the lawns 

arc glaciers spangled with innumerable crystal flowers. So 
glorious is this panorama that we are loath to leave it; though 
well Jiware that the descending road (no less superbly buUt than 

thai we have ascended) 
will lead us to the soft- 
ness of Italian Bkies and 
Como's castled lake- We 
ask ourselves, with sad 
misgiving', if we shall ever 
gaze on such a scene 
afcain ; for even should we 
once more stand u|x)n 
this height, who can as- 
sure us that the same un- 
L'louded sky would give 
perfection to the pros- 
pect ? Hence we desire 
to linger till its splendor 
pales, or veils itself in 
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clouds. But no ! the time to leave it is precisely when the tide 
of inspiration is bearing us exultantly upon its flood. 

Tiius would I fain remember it, till earthly scenes are fading 
from my vision, and the dark valley lies before me, leading on 
to the unknown. If there be yet reserved for me in the vast 
universe a grander pageant of sublimity, the recollection of this 
scene will have prepared me to enjoy it. If not, the memory of 
it, clinging to my consciousness, may nevertheless continue to 
delight me ages hence — surviving both the dissolution of the 
body and the wreck of worlds. 
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A MIGHTY chain of snow-crowned mountains stretches 
from east to west across Tymlcan territory, dividing it 
into twogreat sections, — North and South Tyrol. One 
side of this huge watershed supplies the Danube in its course to 
the Black Sea; the other sends its melting snows first through 
the Eisack, subsequently ihrough the Adige River to the Adriatic. 
At one point this imposing mountain wall is pierced by a deep 
gorge, whichf though itself attainincr a height of forty-five hun- 
dred feet, has never- 
theless from earliest 
times furnished thai 
easiest thuroughfare 
from central Europe 
to the plains of Lonv 
bardy, known as the 
Brenner Pass. At 
the northern termi- 
nus of this route is 
situated Innsbruck, 
the Tyrolean capital ; 
while at its southern 
extremity, thirty-six 
hundred feet below 
the summit, and in a 
sumptuous pkniludc 
of vines, figs, olives. 




cypresses, and fruit ijardcns, Hcs Botrcn— the half-Italianixed 
metropolis of South Tyrol. Through this old city, :ind directly 
over the fircnner, nins north and south une of the moat impor- 
tant railway lines tn Kurojic, with thrtuifih cars daily during the 
eutireyear between Verona and Herlln; while, in the wintRr, over 
the same line a train with sleeping carriages and dining car runs 
several tim(?3 a week between the Prussian capital and Palermo, 
crossing the Straits of Messina, to and from Sicily, on ferry- 
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boats. The Old World offers many illustrations of magnificent 
engineering skill in the successful passage of its mountains by 
the iron horse; but, notwithstanding many difficntties which at 
first seemed insurmountable on account of the friable nature uf 
the sluiie, and which necessitated more than once the turning 
of the river from its course, to lay the rails within its former 
bed, the Brenner was among the first to bind with bands of stee! 
the hostile forces o£ the Alps. 

Moreover, none of the other Alpine railways can exhibit 
in its course so rare a combination of sublim- 

ity and beauty ; for nowhere does 
the Brenner climb above the zone 
ot aniple vegetation, and hence 
the traveler is always either 
ia the presence of green 
meadows, Spanish chestnut 
groves, fruits, flowers, and 
farms, or else is shadowed 
by miijcstic pines and firs. 
which point still higher to 
the regions of eternal snow. 
The Brenner, too, is lined with 
an unbroken series of castles, 
convents, and romantic ruins; 
and these, together with the 
foaming waters of the Eisack, 
which the railroad crosses 
often and accompanies ever, 
keep the delighted tourist 
always on the alert, It has 
been my privilege to make the passage of the Brenner fre- 
quently and at all seasons of the year; yet so perennial is its 
charm that it is difficult to say at what time it is most attrac- 
tive. I think, however, that un a beautiful winter day, 
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immediately 
after a snow- 
storm, when 
millions of 
c o n i f e r EC, 
bowed down 
beneath their 
crystal bur- 
dens, render 
the moun- 
tains dazzlinj;; 
with silver- 
powdered 
forests and 

pyramids of prisms, this journey offers one of the most glorious 
sights that I have ever looked upon. The great majority of 
travelers cross the Brenner at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and hence gain only glimpses of enchanting panoramas, which, 

hke the brilUant i)articles in a 
kaleidoscope, change forms and 
places every moment as they 
move. But those who take the 
time to drive along its admirable 
carriage road will evermore con- 
gratulate themselves on being 
wise enough to substitute the 
landau for the railway car. For 
this old thoroughfare is a thread 
on which are strung the souve- 
nirs of two thousand years. Its 
cliffs have echoed to the shouts 
of Roman legions, and mile- 
stones of the time of Caracalla 
and Scptimius Severus have 
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been found embedded in its soil. The forms of many of the 
greatest actors in the drama of humanity have moved between 
its rugged walls, leaving behind them memories that now lie 
superimposed on one another, like geological strata in the rocks 
that Saw Ihcm pass. The Tyrolcse eagle builds its nest among 
these crags; and for the freedom which it represents, Andreas 
Hofer and his valiant followers fought in desperation here, in 
i8og, against a forei^ foe; and many of the boulders, now 
lying in the stream, then served as terrible engines of destruc- 
tioo, rolled down by the infuriated peasants on the French 
invaders, who were here crushed by them like insects, till the 
torrent of the Eisack was crimsoned with their blood. The 
Brenner is the Tyrolese Thermopylae. 

But even if the tourist cannot drive leisurely along this 
famous route, should he elect to make the trip in sections, 
leaving the train occasionally, to resume his journey at a later 
hour or on the following day, he will discover scores of interest- 
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ing objects to reward his efforts ; while almost every station is 
a, starting-point for an excursion up a lateral valley. I have 
in my library a German book of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages, in fine print, exclusively devoted to a critical study of 
*' Art along the Brenner " ; so rich in architecture, painting, 
woodcarving, and historic value are many of the monas- 
teries, castles, churches, cemeteries, old inns, houses, gates, 
and towers existing in the towns between the Tyrolese capi- 




tal and Botzcn ! The latter city itself might well detain one 
(or sonic time, if he would studv its old streets and build- 
ings, and appreciate their history. For Botzen (the Pons 
Drusi of the Romans) has played a prominent part in the 
development of southern Europe. Borderinj; the shortest high- 
way between Germany and Italy, it has seen millions of the 
human familv enter and leave its gates ; from fierce barbari- 
ans, swooping vuliure-Iike on Italy, to emperors, kings, popes. 
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Wshops, princes, soldiers, and crusaders, coming and going, in 
wars, embassies, and pilgrimages without number. 

Geographicatly, Botzen may be called the heart of the Tyrol. 
At all events, on arriving there the tourist finds himself at a 
remarkably central starting-point for driving to many of the most 
important scenic and historic features of the land. And, paren- 
thetically, let me add, that while deciding in what order these 
attractive places should he visited, one can be lodged in this 
small Tyrolese city in a new hotel, which, in its sumpttiously 
appointed restaurant and reading room, its rich mahogany wood- 
work, its bedroom furniture of the same costly material, its 
beautiful, artistic, stained glass — a product of Tyrolean industry 
— together with the 
handsome tiling ex- 
tending through the 
corridors, staircases, 
and bathrooms, is 
not surpassed in any 
city in America. In 
fact, for tastefulness 
and defiance, I have- 
rarely seen its ec|ual 
in any portion of the 
world. 

It is at Rotzcn 
that the route begins 
which leads one to 
such points of inter- 
est as Meran, the 
Vintschgau valley. 
the home of Andreas 
Hofer in Passeier 
Thai, and the high- 
est carriage road in 
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Ftirupe — the majestic 
Stelvio. Moreover, 
m the opposite 
direction, rises 
that marvel- 
ous portion 
of the Alpine 
world known 
as the Dolo- 
mites, some of 
whose colored sum- 
mits are distinctly visi- 
IjIi; irocn Botzcn's streets, 
and to the very centre of 
whose splendor one can drive thence in five hours. A little to 
the southwest, also, is the celebrated Mendel Pass, which can 
be quickly reached, either by a newly opened electric road or a 
superbly constructed driveway, leading to the lovely region of 
Madonna di Campiglio bordering Italy. _ Furthermore, many 
interesting castles 1 are within easy access of this city, and 
not far distant, to- m ward the south, lies exquisite Lake 
Garda, in whose H| sapphire depths the Tyroiese moun- 
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tains sink to rest. Amid so much to choose from, it is difficult 
to decide here whither to travel first; but we may well select 
Lake Garda as offering variety between the Ortler mountains, 
which we have already visited, and the fantastic Dulomites, 
which we are yet to see. Our route to it lies down the natural 
prolongation of the Brenner Pass — a hroad and fruitful valley, 
which, after leaving 



Botzcn, rapidly de- 
scends between two 
parallel mountain 
ranges to the Lom- 
bard plain. The 
river Eisack still ac- 
companies us. hut it 
no longer has an in- 
dividual existence, 
having at Hotzen 
given up its name. 
For there the united 
Etsch and Passer, 
rolling swiftly down 
from their respective 
valleys, which meet 
each other at Mcnin, 
join forces with the 
wild child of the 
Brenner, their triune volume being thenceforth known as the 
Adigc. 

A little mure than thirty miles below their point of union, 
and just before we leave the valley for Lake Garda, we reach a 
city so conspicuously picturesque, with lowers, battlements, and 
wallfi, that it deserves from every tourist more than a passing- 
glance; for this is not alone the second !art;esl city in Tyrol, 
but is the old Tridentum of the Konvaiis, the shortened syllables 
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of whose ancient name are now heard in our own concise word 
Trent, and in the softer Italian title Trento. The iroutier line, 
which.gfter the victories of Louis Napoleon and Victor Emman- 
uel, had to be drawn anew between United Italy and Austria, 
left Trent some twenty-five miles north of the Italian boundary. 
One naturally feels, on this account, a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for its inhabitants : not that their lot is any harder under 
Austrian than ll would be under Italian government, but trom 
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the fact that Trent seems naturally to belong to Italy. One 
hears in its ca(^s, shops, streets, and churches practically nothing 
but Italian ; and Its piazzas, m a rltet -places, and old marble pal- 
aces give it a close resemblance to Verona. Moreover, the 
principal modem monument in Trent is not the statue of some 
famous Austrian, but a memorial in bronze of the great Florcn* 
tine poet, Dante. 

There is a melancholy sense of faded glory acid of vanished 
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this frontier town has witnessed, he would find ready to his hand 
as much material as Scotland's horder land furnished for the 
Waverley novels. But of that olden time little remains in archi- 
tecture save an outer shell of former power and splendor. Most 
of its stately palaces — well worthy of a place in Genoa or 
Florence — have fallen into sad decay, or are now used as 
banks and shops ; while the Palazzo Tabarelli, designed by the 

illustrious architect 
Bramante, the prede- 
cessor of Michael 
Angelo in the build- 
ing of St. Peter's, 
has been transformed 
into a restaurant. 
Even the massive 
castle, once the lordly 
residence of the 
prince-archbishops 
who ruled the entire 
Trientino district for 
more than seven cen- 
turies, is now dilapi- 
dated, and its old 
Roman tower looks 
down no longer on a 
splendid court of temporal and spiritual sovereigns, but on the 
barracks of an Austrian garrison. 

But that which gives to Trent its greatest prominence in 
history is the ecclesiastical council, held here in the sixteenth 
century. Far be it from the author to allow himself to make 
the least digression here into the barren field of theological con- 
troversy. Suffice it only to remark that this great convocation 
of cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, together with 
twenty-nine ambassadors from secular princes, had for its pri- 
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mary purpose to bring about, if possible, some rcconciliaiion 
between the newborn Protestantism of Luther and the Church 
of Rome, and to avert the perils of a crisis, which had already 
passed from words to deeds, and ihreatcncd Europe with reli- 
gious war. Tedious and long had been the diplomatic wrangling 
as to a suitable tlty for this ecumenical assembly — the German 
emperor &nd princes objecting to its being held upon Italian 
soil, the Pope as strcnuoLisly opposing any site in Germany- 
Finally Trent — a city of Tyrol — was chosen as the result of 
mutual concessions; and, after many postponements and delays, 
the famous council was convened in 1545, a few months previous 
to the death of Luther. It may be said to have been in session 
here for eighteen years ; for whatever meetings it did hold look 
place in this city, and it was not officially disbanded until 1563, 
But during that long period It had many interruptions, one of 
which lasted for ten years. 

The meeting-place of these ecclesiastics was the still attrac- 
tive church of Santa Maria Maggiore; but one can hardly realize 
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now that it was ever 
such an arena of de- 
bate. Into its sacred 
stillness come to-day 
no echoes of the 
storms of furious in- 
vective and anathema 
which raged within 
its marble walls so 
fiercely and so long. 
The princes of the 
Church have left it 
in possession of the 
Prince of Peace. No 
doubt to those who 
gathered here, and 
whose impassioned 
words resounded 
through these aisles, Christianity seemed threatened with com- 
plete destruction, unless the dogmas which they advocated were 
fastened on men's minds forever; and, above all, unless the 
heresy of the Reformation, then sweeping over Europe, should 
be utterly annihilated. But, sitting recently within this ancient 
sanctuary, hearing the solemn requiem mass performed for the 
repose of the soul of the late pontiff, Leo XIIL, I could detect 
in the impressive ritual no diminution in the pomp, or changes 
in the doctrines, of Catholicism during the fateful centuries 
which have come and gone since the Tridentine fathers issued 
their decrees. The march of Protestantism, too, has steadily 
gone on, until it numbers now about one hundred and twenty 
million souls; yet neither Christianity nor the Roman Catholic 
Church has perished. Mankind is slowly learning that every 
great religion that is destined to survive must be sufficiently 
broad to tolerate many different views, and various forms of 
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worship and of government, Religion needs no sword or fagot 
(or its preservation. The age of blood and torture for suspected 
heresy has passed away. The spirit of Christ is broader than 
all creeds, and wilt outlive all controversies; even as the vault 
of heaven is greater than all passing clf>nds, and will be found 
stiil holding in Us vast embrace our rolliny 01 b, when shorl-lived, 
caithborn vapors shall have vanished with 
the rising sun. 

Not far from Trent we come in 
sight of an enonnoiis moun- 
tain, known as Monte Baldo; HK . v.'^'B^ 
which, forty miles in length, | ,^ 
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and seven thousand feet in height, divides the valley of the 
Adige from the long, similar depression in which lies Lake 
Garda. To pass from one of ihese valleys to the other, the 
traveler must either go around the southern extremity of Monte 
Baldo by the way of Italy, or else ascend the northern slope of 
the mountain by means of a convenient pass, and drop, as from 
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the clouds, upon the upper (.-ncl of the l:tke at Riva. Deciding 
on the latter course, uc left the Brenner railway at a little town 
called Mori, and seated ourselves in one of a series of diminutive 
cars, whose size ajjpearcd inexplicable till we learned that they 
were built expressly for the narrow- (jauf^e track connecting; the 
two canons. On this, indeed, we soon bes-in the ascent. Our 
locomotive panted with the effort ; hut what is its achievement 
here compared with that of the Venetians, who, in 1459, in order 
to avenge a most disastrous defeat inflicted on them by the 
Milanese, not only brought a fleet of half-a-dozen war galleys 
and twenty-five smaller craft up the Adige as far as Mori, but 
thence, by means of rollers and a host of men, together with a 
force of two thousand oxen, actually dragged them up this moun- 
tain side until they reached the saddle of the crest, when they 
were carefully lowered by ropes and rollers to the lake ! It was 
a task of fourteen days, and cost an enormous sum of money ; 
but the result completely justified the boldness and extravagance 
of the undertaking, for in the following year the Venetians, 
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aided by their imported galleys, vanquished their former con- 
querors, and gained again possession of the lake, Over the 
route, where once these strange, amphibious monsters crawled, 
our toy train 
wriggled 
recklessly to 
right and left, 
curving and 
climbing si- 
mullaneously. 
through or- 
chards, vil- 
lages, and 
vineyards, 
until it Bnally 
had screwed 

itself along its light-railed path from the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the plain to a gray wilderness of stone. 

The scene 
of dcsohtion 
that presents 
itself a little 
below the 
summit of 
the pass is 
both sur- 
prising and 
Impressive. 
Contrasted 
with the vales 
of paradise 

on either side, the apex of this watershed resembles an abode of 
demons. In fact, more than five hundred years ago the poet 
Pante found the scene so grewsome that at the opening of the 
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twelfth canto of his " Inferno" he compared the place to the part 
of Hell he was describing. For, as he passed a portion of his 
exile under the protection of his friends, the Scaligers., near 
Trent and on the border o( Lake Garda, ht: knew this region 
well, and likened it appropriately to the Tough descent into the 
seventh circle of the nether world. The language which he 
used in reference to these rocky fragments, 

" Loosened by earthquake, or for Lick of prop," 



shows that he deenvcd this dcva.sta- 
bui, as we soon shall see, a part 



tion due to a landslip; 
o( it, at leasl, was 



n 



caiised by glacial moraine. The earth has undergone some ter- 
rihle convulsions here. Some of the mountain strata have been 
folded back toward one another like the letter S ; and not a few 
of their gigantic hiytrs writhe, rear, and crawl away, like hidC' 
ous, primeval monsters, wounded unto death, lictwecii these 
tortured cliffs the carriage road and railway coil and uncoil, 
like two friendly serpents, through a labyrinth of boulden, now 
piled in heaps, now scattered broad ca.Ht, as if a hast of heaven- 
scaling Titans had been here bombarded by the angry gods. 
Yet, happily, the horror of the place Is not without allcviatioa. 
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A pretty sheet of water, called Lake Loppio, !ies in the midst 
of all this chaos, reflecting faithfully the wortd of stone, and yet 
50 brilliant in its color, and so artistically marked by curving 
channels, cut between its tiny islands, that it suggested to my 
mind a.a emerald intaglio — a flawless masterpiece of Nature, 
dropped and forgotten here amid the vaster and more serious 
works on which she was engaged. For very serious was the 
work accomplished in this region during that epoch of our 
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planet's life preceding or attending man's appearance on its 
surface, 

The country near Lake Garda is a spot where one may read 
ill the rolled pebble and the traveled boulder, in slanting strata 
and in grooved ravine, a portion of the story of our cooling 
globe, and some of the mysterious secrets of its awful past. 
Thus the first view of Arco and the valley of the Sarca, termi- 
nating in Lake Garda. is geologically as interesting as it is 
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enchanting in its beauty. A richly cultivated plain of semi- 
tropical vegetation is outspread before us, framed on three sides 
by rugged picturesque mountains; while on the fourth, bevond 
a rock-ribbed hill, which lies tipped over on its side like a dia- 
masted wreck, laughs in the golden sunshine of the south the 
dimpled surface of the lake. Its water covered once the entire 
valley. Where Arco's dainty villas stand, fish sported in the 
waves; and the precipitous rocks, which form a startling feature 
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of the landscape, were then small islands, whose sheer cKffs. 
five or sijt hundred feet in height, towered above the lake's bloc 
mirror as they do lo-dav above the plain. Gmduallv, however, 
the river Sarca, which is bom among the glaciers of the Urtler 
range, built up this broad, alluvial cvpansc by bringing hither 
during many centuries di^briA and rubble from the Tyrolese 
moumains- Spreading this out In layers, with a steadily In- 
creasing slope, it forced the water w r«trcat. 
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But this is nothing to the earlier changes in the valley's his- 
tory. There is perhaps no part of Europe where the results of 
the great Ice Age are more clearly marked, and make a deeper 
impTession on the mind, than South Tyrol. What an appalling 
picture it presents when one imagines the stupendous sheet of 
ice that covered once the whole of northern Europu and the cor- 
responding latitude of North America ! This ice cap is com- 
puted to have been a mile and a quarter thick in Norway, and 
even in northern Germany to have had a depth of Hftcen hun- 
dred feet. The amount of ice among the Alps at that time is 
almost inconceivable, unless one can in fancy transport himself 
in a balloon to such a height that the earth's crust appears to 
him like the skin of a wrinkled apple. Only the highest peaks 
then rose above the glacial sea enshrouding Switzerland, much 
as we may have seen them, from the summits of the Rigi or 
Filatus, piercing an ocean of sun-tinted clouds ere the day's 
Warmth had caused the vapors to retire. The glaciers of to- 
day appear gigantic when we, pygmy-like, attempt to cross their 
riven surfaces, and with reason, for some of them even now 
are more than thirteen hundred feet in depth, and it has been 
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calculated that the ice of the Corner glacier at Zermatt would 
be sufficient to build three cities of the size of London ! 

Yet even these colossal streams are but the shrunken rivulets 
of those which once ground slowly through the yielding gorges 
to the sea. The valleys of Tyrol and of the Bernese Oberland 
were filled then to the brim with solid ice which, through the 
pressure of the monster snow-fields of the upper world, were 
driven downward with a slow but irresistible momentum. Like 
glittering plowshares, often miles in breadth and thousands of 
feet thick, these mighty agents furrowed out the valleys to 
Still greater depths, and carved the Alpine pyramids to some- 
thing like their present shape, surmounting easily the lesser 
mountains in their path, as rivers rise and ripple over rocks. 
Embedded in these viscous Hoods lay thousands of huge boul- 
ders, which, wrenched away from the adjoining cliffs, were 
borne like driftwood f;ir from their original homes; and 
these, when the great glaciers 

melted or ^---,,,^ retreated, 

were '\ left like 
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stranded exiles where they chanced to be, completing thus a 
journey that had lasted possibly a thousand years. Thus, 
high lip on the mountaiii sides above Lake Garda, rocks are 
found which could have had no other origin than the Engadine. 
One of these frigid monsti^rs of the Ice Age, creeping down 
the Vintschgau valley, met in the neighborhood of Botzen an 
ally which had been stealing southward down the Brenner, and 
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these, uniting, filled the valley of the Adige. Meanwhile, a 
third of equal size was grooving out the channel of the Sarca 
from the Ortler A!ps, and all of them reached such a height 
that, overflowing the pass between the Mori and the Riva of 
to-day, they met, and ultimately left a large proportion of the 
blocks that form the present s.{ony desert round Lake Loppio. 
At that time, too, Lake Garda was a long fjord of the Adriatic, 
through which these glaciers made their exit oceanward. 
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Fearful, indeed, 

must the huge mass 

of ice have been 

which plowed its 

pathway sunward 

throui^fh this narrow 

estuary. Tyndiill 

has estimated that a 

glacier only one thou- 
sand feet in depth 

exerts on e \' c r y 

square yard of its 

bed a pressure of 

four hundred :nid 

eighty-six thousand 

pounds. The mon- 
ster that moved 

through this valley 

had, however, twice 

this thickness; and 

such was its enor- 
mous weight and force that it dug out the bed of the fjord to a 

depth of more than a thousand feet below the level of the sea. 

Naturally, therefore, when the ice subsided, it needed only a 

little accumulation 
of detritus at the 
southern end to 
sci)arate this body 
of water from the 
Adriatic, and thus 
to change the fjord 
into a lake. Ac- 
cordingly, this 
actually happened, 
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and now the surface of Lake Garda is only about two hundred 
feet above the sea, to which it sends its overflow by the river 
Miiicio. Most of the siill-water fish remaining here after the 
separation naturally perished as the water freshened; but some 
varieties, having adapted themselves to their new environment, 
still exist here, thus furnishing additional zoological proof of the 
lormer union of the lake and sea, 

Such thoughts give special interest to one's excursions about 
Arco, the charming little health resort which occupies the 
centre of the 
plain. Sunny 
and sheltered, 
near to the 
lake,, yet far 
enough away 
to have a 
somewhat 
milder cli- 
mate than is 
known at 
Riva, this 
pretty settle- 
ment of villas 
and hotels 
has visitors^ 

and even permanent residents, during three quarters of the 
year. It may be called a miniature Meran, for it can boast of 
a casino, daily concerts, lovely walks, and other attractions simi- 
lar, though on a smaller scale, to those described in connection 
with the former capital of the Tyrol. 

Excursions, too, abound in its vicinity, not the least inter- 
esting of which leads to its ruined castle, surmounting the 
extraordinary rock that dominates the town. This natural 
acropoUs was, as we might expect,, origioally fortified by tiie 
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Romans ; and subsequently the great Theodoric, ablest of all the 
Gothic kings whose power flourished on the ruins of imperial 
Rome, built here a stronghold whose foundations are still visi- 
ble. Here, too, for more than six hundred years lived the 
redoubtable Counts of Arco, who played distinguished r61es in 
nearly all the conflicts and crusades which characterized the 
Middle Ages and the times of chivalry. Destroyed by the 
French in 1703, the sternness of this ancient castle has been 
softened by the well-kept garden that surrounds it, until its mas- 
sive walls and towers, garlanded with vines and flowers, appear 
to be themselves a product of the soil. Standing amid these 
shattered battlements, and looking over the luxuriant plain 
toward the sweet, silvery silence of Lake Garda, the lonely rock 
suggested a colossal milestone in the passage of those prehis- 
toric centuries, whose slow march saw the gradual evolution 
in this valley of an ice-filled fjord into the tranquil lake, which 
even now seems dreaming of that mother sea which it is des- 
tined never- _.. - — — —^ more to join. 
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Arco is not. however, the terminus oE the railway ; and the 
toy train, which glided <lown th^ itiDuntain side from l.oppio 
more nimbly tharv it tlinibed from the plain of Mori, brings us 
in fifteen miniil^rs more to the extremity of the alluvia] dLilta* 
where we alight at a romantically situated town, within whose 
streets we hear the throbbing chords of the guitar and whose 
soft name of A' /rw assures us we have reached at last The Shore. 
I am seated in the picturesque old town of Riva, at the 
northern limit of Lake Garda — that glorious expanse of blue- 
green water, uniting the Tvrol with Italy. It is the first of June. 
The "season" is over. The villas look deserted, and most of 
the hotels along the lake are closed. A few of the latter, hrvw- 
ever, remain open to receive travelers who, like myself, enjoy 
by preference their cool and silent corridors in the absence of 
a crowd. "It is too hot for the Italian Lakes/' is what the 
loUowers of fashion always say when one proposes to visit ihera 
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as late as this; just 
as Meran is called 
unbearable in sum- 
mer, and Egypt un- 
endurable in Novem- 
ber — all of which 
statements I have 
long since found to 
be incorrect At all 
events, I who have 
always wilted in New 
York's humid heat, 
find such a tempera- 
ture as this delight- 
ful ; nor would I hesi- 
tate to spend an en- 
tire summer at several 
points upon these 
charming shores. It 
is high noon, and I 
am writing, literally, 
in a bower of roses in the garden of the Hotel Lido, pausing 
occasionally to look out from beneath a fragrant dome of 
Jacqueminots and Marcchal Niels, through a long vista of 
green foliage to the multicolored lake. The mercury stands 
at seventy-five degrees, Fahrenheit, but a refreshing breeze 
steals inland from the water, conferring a delicious sense of 
coolness without the slightest apprehension of a chill. For 
here, as in most southern countries, all that is needed to 
be comfortable is to avoid the solar rays and court the shade, 
even if it be only that of a sun umbrella. Though this part of 
Lake Garda is Tyrolean territory, I feel already that I am in 
another land. The flow of language that I hear no longer breaks 
irregularly on Teutonic consonants, but ripples musically over 
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the euphonious vowels of the 

tongue of Dante. Even 

when no words are spoken, 

the gestures are Italian. "A 

beautiful day/' I said an 

hour ago, in Ms own 

language, to a fellow- 
idler on the shore. He 

gave a backward sweep 

of his wrist toward lake 

and mountains, half 

closed his eyes, and held 

his haud aloft in silent 

ecstasy. Nothing more 

was necessary. I understood that he was no less happy than 

royself amid such scenery, and I could have staked my life that, 

had he spoken, he would have answered me in Italian. Around 

nic rise im- 
posing moun- 
tains, spar- 
kling here 
and there with 
the last ves- 
tiges of win- 
ter's snow; 
while at their 
feet, and 
partly in their 
shadow, lies 
the classic, 
southward- 
pointing lake, thirty-six miles in length, and varying in breadtli 

from one and a half to nearly a dozen miles. 

Lake Garda — as we call it— has borne various titles dur 
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} ing the two 
millenniums 
of its autlicn- 
tic history. 
Called by the 
Romans, La- 
cus Bcnacus, 
from the now- 
vanished city 
of Bcnaciim 
q;i its Wl;^te^n shore, its 
Galhtc mailers in the Mid- 
dle Ages named it — from 
its fjreat fertility and floral 
beauty — the Garden Sea ; while the old town 
of Gaiila. near the "Garden " of medix'val legend, has given to 
the lake its present German appellation, Gardasee, as well 
as its Italian thle, 
Lago di Garda. Of 
all the different names 
it has received, how- 
ever, perhaps the most 
ai)j)ropriate is that 
of the "Poets' Lake"; 
so many are the fa- 
mous bards who have 
adorned its olive- 
silvered sliures with 
wrciiths of deathless 
suii,l:. TIiiis \'ir;;i], 
whn \v:is Imni imt 
far fniin its smitlurn 
biiiiiul.irv, ;iiii.i s|ii-[it 
hi.s yi'uth in its vitiu- 
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ity. mentions its magriitude and the fierce storms which some- 
times lash its surface into waves well worthy of the sea. Of 
Dante's reference to the savage scenery near Lake Loppio, we 
have already taken note; and of this beautiful expanse itself 

he also sings: 

•■ Higli in fair July ihere lies a lake. 
1. iidcr lho5e Alps which ^ird ilic Teuloo's land. 
Beyond Tyrol ; Benacus is its name." 

(L' Inferno, Canlo jo.) 

Catullus, sweetest of the Rumaii, and Tennyson, best beloved 
ot Kciglish, lyric poets, have, as we soon &hall see, identified 
themselves forever with Us lovely promontory of Sirmione; 
while at this northern end of the lake, in the village of Torhole, 
accessible from Riva in half an hour by boat or carriage, we Bnd 
an interesting souvenir of Goctlic. In front of a now humble 
house in Torbolc has been inserted a memorial tablet, on which 
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we read not merely the statement that in September, 1786, the 
German poet had his lodgings there, but also find recorded 
in the marble the following passage from his journal: 

"To-day I have worked on 'Iphigenia,' 

and in presence of the lake it has 

gone forward finely" 



Later, also. 
Goethe 



when in Rome, 
wrote 




further 

ing penned the 

of the new work 

Gardasee, when the 
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of his hav- 
first tin^ 
"on the 
strong 



wind at noon drove the waves upon the shore." 

The noon wind of which he speaks was not peculiar to his 
time, but is an interesting dailv phenomenon, perhaps as old 
as the lake itself. This middav southern breeze, which comes 
with almost as much regularity as the ocean tides, is called the 
Ora, and is a perfect blessipg to the "lake dwellers" of to-day. 
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since it brings warmth in the winter; while in the summer, 
freshened by its passage over the water, it bears upon its wJrtgs 
invigorating coolness. With equal punctuality, also, a north 
wind springs up about midnight, and blows fur several hours 
for the benefit of sailing vessels huunci for southern ports. 
While I have been writing the preceding lines the Ora has been 
growing stronger. The sparkling surface of the Gardasee is 
flecked with wbitecaps, and wavelets lap jmpalicnlly the mar- 
ble stairway of the hotel terrace. Directly opposite, on the 
western side of Riva's dainty harbor, the mountain driveway, 
culled the Via Ponale, is already in shadow, and offers 
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a delightful combination of pure 
air and pleasing shade, together with mag- 
nificent views of the lake from an elevation. A quarter of 
an hour's sail in the little boat, lying invitingly by the garden 
wall, will bring us to the sI;»rting-point of the ascent, where 
many an expectant driver will await our patronage. A»tiitif»o ! 
Riva's Via Ponale, which might be called a diamond edition 
of the Cornice Road, commences at the limit of the town, and 
is at first cut out of vertical cliffs foi a considerable distance, 
like a slanting shelf. Later, it twHsts and turns through tunnels 
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and ravines, like a long» sinuous serpent, continually climbing 
higher and higher toward the falls of the Ponale River, which 
gives the thoroughfare its name. Thence bending; sharply to 
the right, it leaves the lake, and passes up the pretty Ledro 
Thai. From time to time, alighting from the carriage, we leaned 
upon the broad, stone parapet, and gazed upon the sapphire 

plain hundreds of feet 

below our path. A peb- 
ble, dropped from my 
extended hand, fell to 
the water, unobstructed 
by a crag. Meanwhile, 
above us, on the other 
side of the route, gigan- 
tic precipices rose to 
dizzy heig'h ts, and not 
infrequently bent over 
us, like porticos. As 
we curved in and out of 
the indentations of this 
mountain wali, Lake 
Garda offered us a con- 
stant series of surprises. 
Kach vantage-ptiint dis- 
closed a new variety of beauty, for the descending son lit up 
with glory the stupendous mass of Monte Baldo on the opposite 
bank, and scattered broadcast such a wealth of colors as I have 
never seen surpassed. As far as the shadow of our mountain 
crept, the lake was of the deepest blue; but from that violet 
penumbra stretched away a labyrinth of exquisitely graded hues, 
whose fundamental tones were ultramarine and emerald, yet 
with which there were blended numberless other shades, caused 
by the swift, light touches of the wind and sun. 

Moreover, through these tinted areas narrow paths of lapis- 
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lazuli and silver meattdeKd here and there capriciously, as if the 
lake were a mosaic map, whose colored sections were marked 
off by lines of precious stones. In presence of so sumptuous 
a pageant 1 should have found it natural to meet enthusiastic 
painters here at every turn, profiting by a thousand subjects for 
pastels and aquarelles; but during the entire drive we saw not 
even an amateur. Yet 
Venice presents nothing 
finer or mort: tempting 
to an artist's brush than 
this resplendent Garda- 
see, espctially when the 
adjoining mountains wear 
their crowns of sntiw, 
beneath which miles of 
perpendicular cliffs arc 
purple to the water's 
edge. An added charm 
is given to the scene, 
when one or two fishing 
boats appear, glidin^^ 
niysterioiisly round .1 dis- 
tant headland, and look- 
ing with their red, blue, 
brown, or nran^e sails, like monster butterflies, skimming with 
gorgeous wings Ehe mirror of the lal^e. 

All these impressions are intensified when we explore Lake 
Garda in one of the graceful steamers whose keels cut, diamond- 
like, their furrows in the glassy flood ; now curving eastward to 
some village nestling in a tiny bay, now darting thence diago- 
nally to the western shore. Seen from a mountain summit, 
these boats resemble swallows in their zigzag flight. 

Surpassing by a third the area of Lake Maggiorc. the Gar- 
dasee is much the largest of the lakes of northern Italy, and in 
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the inexhaus- 
tible variety 
of its brilliant 
colors is also 
the most 
beautiful. Its 
upper end is 
still Tyrolean, 
not alone po- 
litically, but 
in appear- 
ance. Near 

Riva it is purely a mountain lake, shut in by cliffs which give 
it quite the look of a Norwegian fjord, liut in the south it 
broadens into a miniature, sunlit sea, whose shores recede and 
almost lose themselves in silvery haze. I might compare Lake 
Garda to a human face, marked by a lofty forehead, piercing 
eyes, and stern expression, yet tempered by a tender mouth, pos- 
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aessing a bewitching smile. This difference shows itself not only 
in the physical conformation of the country, but in the vegeta- 
tion of its banks, which gradually changes as we sail from the 
bare mountains around Riva to luxuriant gardens, where oranges 
and lemons flourish in profusion, and roses bloom throughout 
the year, in that delightful region of ferLiHty which Shelley calls 
" The wavelcM plain of Lombardy." 



CimtHG TMBia P^MWB IN TtU OLAMV ru>ut> 

About an hour after leaving Riva we glide across an invisible 
line of demarcation, and are informed that we have left the em' 
pirc of Franz Joseph, and are now in Italy. Nothing suggests 
the change, howe\'er, except the appearance of two rakish-look- 
ing craft, resembling torpedo boats, which every night cruise 
back and forth along the liquid frontier, directing search lights 
to the right and left, in order to detect and thwart any attempts 
at smuggling, For contraband traffic is encouraged here by 
heavy customs duties, and in the days before the advent of 
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these watchcU>f;s of the lake, evaders of 

the law found this an admirable field for operations. \Vith a 
swift boat, adventurous fishermen or sailors would sometimes 
gain thus, on a single dark or stormy night, more than they could 
have earned legitimately in a month. But with these fiercely 
brilliant eyes of science peering pitilessly into every cove and 
cranny of the cliffs, and lighting up the lake for miles, he would 
indeed be reckless who should try to smuggle now. The usual 
place of anchorage for these police boats is, naturally, the first 
Italian town to greet us after entering Victor Emmanuel's 
dominions, which is appropriately named Limone, from being 
the most northern point upon the lake where lemons are exten- 
sively cultivated. 

Here, therefore, on a southward voyage, one makes his 
first acquaintance with the singular galleries, built solely to 
protect that fruit, and rarely visible elsewhere than on the 
western border of Lake Garda. Viewed from a distance. 
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they looked to me like miles of skeleton cages ranged in ter- 
races along the shore ; and even when we drew still nearer, 
their lines of cream-white columns suggested rows of gun- 
barrels in an arsenal. They are in reality arcades, niade out 
of pillars of cemented bricks, each column being twenty feet 
in height and eight feet distant from its neighbor. They are 
connected by iron rails, upon which planks arc laid in winter 
as a roof, while windows are inserted in the vertical spaces. 
Hence, in ctild _.- — ._ weather they be- 

come con- servatories, 

recei V- ing; solar 
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light and heat through their glass screens in front, but walled 
up at both ends, and sheltered overhead by temporary cov- 
erings of boards. Seen close at hand, the golden fruit, 
hanging in clusters In this series of contiguous compartments» 
reminded me of ornaments displayed in the windows of suc- 
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cessive jewelry shops. The export of lemons has been for 
centuries a profitable business for the people of this region ; 
but it is now precarious, partly because of cheaper means of 
transportation of the fruit from Sicily, and partly owing to 
the malady which recently attacked the trees. 

Poor Italy ! It seems to have had really more than 
its share of agricultural and political misfortunes. 

For in addi- 
tion to the 
heavy taxes 
levied for the 
army, navy, 
and colonial 
schemes, 
which have 
been grind- 
inj,^ down \.l\c income of the peas- 
antry for ycarSj a. series of calami- 
ties, such as the illness of the 
silkworm, the blight of the vines, 
the injury to the mulberry trees, and the disease of the lemons, 
have caused so much distress that hundreds of formerly pros- 
perous families in tliis vicinity have been reduced to poverty, 
and forced to sell their farms for merely nominal prices. It 
is little wonder, therefore, that thousands of the still more 
wretched peasants 
have been com- 
pelled to leave the 
country to avoid 
starvation., and that 
the largest number 
of immigrants to 
the United States 
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nished by Italy. ^ It is a significant fact that in parts of Italy 
there are now no singing birds, the lovely landscapes being 
strangely silent. There is in this respect a painful contrast 
between Tyrol and Italy; for while the common people 
of the former 
country treat 
birds with the 
utmost kindness 
and feed thctn 
in the streets. 
the poor Italians 
catch as many 
as possibEe to 
sell, or kill them 
outright for the 
little food which 
they can fur- 
pish. 

Meanwhile, 
our steamer has 
been speeding 
to the opposite 
shore, to touch 
at the pictur- 
esque village of 
Malccsinc, once 
rendered formi- 
dable through 
its stately castle, built by Charlemagne. This stands upon a 

' Atrcirrling lo ofiitinl sUtistics, nUhougtv between l86g aim) iSSo thn emiAXtnCs 
frnm lUly numlvrrd only 120,000, in il>e year t88i dlutir, c j5,S^3 haliani kft the 
miithtT country, SilKt tlwn the emigration (rom the itnpuverisherl land has Ijeoa 
fncirnsini! by tpiips and boMUiis. Thus, in 1S91, iheic left Italy 193,631 of b" in- 
babiunla; to 1896, 307483; in 1901, H^tt^y, and in 1902, very oeul; ^0,000 
MuU. 
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oarrow promontory, which cleave? the water like the prow 
of a warship; and it is not surprising that the nubly situated 
fortress so appealed to Goethe that he at once proceeded 
to make a sketch of it, forgetting that the act might look 
suspicious to the less aesthetic officials of the Venetian gov. 
eminent. In fact, he had hardly finished a rough, prelimi- 
nary draft of the building when a crowd began to assemble, 
whose leader asked him what he was aboitL Goethe replic4 
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politely that he was merely sketching the ruined tower ; 
but his interrogator rudely snatched away the paper, lore it 
up. !ind sent for the police. Absurd as the situation now 
appears, it waa for a time a serious one for the author of 
"Faust"; for the authorities of the place declared their belief 
that be was an Austrian spy. who had come hither to construct 
a map of the frontier of the Venetian Republic to be used later 
by the Austrian emperor in some nefarious project of aggrct* 
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sion. Goethe protested that he was a citizen of Frankfurt, bad 
absolutely nothing to do with the Austrian government, was on 
his way to Italy to study art, and could not possibly have sup- 
Ijosetl that such a ruin as this ancient castle would be considered 
a fortress, a plan of which would be of service to an enemy. 
To this, however, the Podesia of Malceaine replii^d by asking 
scornfully what there could be in that old building worthy of a 
sketch! It must have been a scene worth 
traveling many miles to witness, 
whcu Gtxilhe _ _- 
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tried to explain to him, and incidentally to the assembled popu- 
lace, the unappreciated beauties of this massive stronghold, 
ifrhich had survived the tempests of a thousand years. Whether 
it was the poet's eloquence or the corroboration of his state- 
ments by an Italian who was present that induced the judg^e 
to alter his opinion, js uncertain ; but there can be no doubt 
that the gTcat German narrowly escaped arrest, and probably 
a most unpleasant temporary iniprisonraent at Verona. 
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I shall never forget the charming picture that Malcesine 
presented to us as we left it in the afternoon, when the declin- 
ing sun, streaming across the lake from the summits of the 
opposite mountains, transformed to glittering jewels the win- 
dows of its lofty tower, and shed a hrilliant lustre over the olive 
groves which cover the ascending slopes for miles with their 
soft tints of silvery gray. It made us understand the longing 
for Italian scenery which Goethe puts into Mignon's touching 
song: 

•■ Know'si thou the land where bloom the citron bowers, 

Where the gold orange lights the dusky grove ? 

High waves the laurel there, the myrtle flowers. 

And through a still, blue heaven the sweet winds rove; 

Know'st thou it well r" 

Crossing; Lake Garda once more from Malcesine, our steamer 
suddenly halts within the shadow of a monster cliff, upon whose 
edge, two thou.sand feet above our heads, a white church spire 
and a frin<,'e of houses seem to be peering curiously at us over 
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the appalling precipice. This hamlet in the clouds is called 
Tremosine. A little boat comes out to us from the mountain's 
base, to take off one or two adventurous passengers and several 
sacks and boxes; but how they are to reach the village on the 
heights at. first remains a mystery. At length, however, we detect 
a narrow trail, which might have been laid out originally by a 
chamois; and up its many zigzags, through a granite wilder- 
ness, the pilgrims to Tremosine will have to climb like goats, 
while all their h:iggagc must be hauled up thither by strong 
wires and a windlass. Vet telegraph poles, which also scale 
this preci- 
pice, hint of 
a more im- 
portant set- 
tlement than 
one can. from 
the lake, im- 
agine possi- 
ble. In fact, 
the breath- 
less climber, 
when he sets 
his foot upon 
the summit, 

beholds to his .n^^^ astonishment a large pla- 

teau, with "•' numerous orchards, olive 

groves, and vineyards, sheltered by other mountains, and irri' 

E Bated by two limpid streams. 
" Perhaps the loveliest, and certainly the most frecnientcd, 
portion of Lake Garda is the shore line, known as the Riviera 
of Gardone. This lies within the curving arm of a southward- 
facing bay, and its entire bank is fringed with villas, hotels, and 
attractive gardens. Hither, in aiitumn, comes an ever increasing 
number of those who dread the cold and dampness of the north- 
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ern winters; and many of these votaries of the sun remain here 
till the month of Ajiril. Nor is it straii<;e; for while this west- 
ern shore of the Gardasee is well et|iiipi)cd with comfortable 
hotels, and is exempt from many of the annoyances of the 
Mediterranean Riviera, its midwinter temperature differs from 
that of Nice by only two degrees, and its vegetation and flora 
are identical. One feels the cliarm of Italy here no less than 
on the Lido or at Capri. The houses, with their K^i'')' colored 
walls and frescos, set in graceful frames of oleanders and 
majinolias, are essentially Italian. So are the pilp;rim shrines 
and churches, perched on isolated heij;;hts, and guarded by loijg 
line.s of cypresses. Occasionally a tiny chapel rises from the 
water's edge, and the sweet face of a Madonna, or the figure of 
the Crucified, looks out upon the sapphire lake ; and sometimes 
we discern a white-walled convent, like a spotless dove, brood- 
ing upon a mountain crest above this scene of peace and beau^. 
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As we sweep inland toward the towns, particularly in the 
neifchborhood of Salo, we sec a multitude of latticed windows 
ovtirgrown with honeysuckle, of pretty loggias redolent of flow- 
ers, and reminding us of Venice, together with many leafy 
nooks and long arcades of grapevines lining the sea wall — all 
seemingly ideal spots for reverie and artistic inspiration. From 
time lo lime musicians come on board, to leave at the next sta- 
tion, their music meanwhile echoing softly from the olive-mantlcd 
hills, Musical also are the memories of this shore, for it was 
near Salo that Gasparo, the first Italian maker of the violin, 
framed swect-toned instrunienls. Musical evert are the names 
of all our halting-places, — Maderna, Toscolano, Gar^jnano, Bar- 
dolino, Harbarano, and Fasano. — all resonant with the many- 
vowcled cadence of the speech of Italy. 

Leaving Gardone's curving pageant of sun, shade, and color, 
our steamer soon glides hy the principal island of the lake, — 
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the Isola di Garda. This to the Gardasee is what the Isola 
Bella is to Lake Maggiore, and the palatial structure which 
adorns it seems an exemplification of the well-known passage 
from the " Lady of Lyons" : 

** A palace lifting to eternal heaven 
Its marble walls from out a glossy bower 
Ol coolest foliage, musical with birtls."' 

This island, evidently from the earliest times, appealed to the 
religious instinct which associates idea! beauty with a higher 
Power. For excavations prove that not alone have splendid 
palaces and gardens risen, fiower-like, from its wave-lapped 
shore, but that a temple to Olympian Jove once received here 
men's prayers and praises to the great Creator. But when the 
inroads of barbarians, more cruel than the winds and waves, had 
shattered all its buildings with their works of art, the island lay 
for centuries like a shipwrecked vessel, abandoned either to 
fishermen or to roving pirates, who divided here their plunder 
taken from the towns. 
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At h^U religion once more screened it from man's profana- 
tion ; and in 1220 St. Francis of Assisi built here, on the 
foundations of a pagan temple, a Christian monastery, whicti 
remained intact till 1797, thus giving to the island for five hun- 
dred years the title " Isola de' Frati." 

In 1S75, however, by special permission of the Pope, it passed 
into private hands, and is now the property of Prince Scipio 
Borghese, A closer approach reveals the noble architecture of 
his home. It is a partial reproduction of the Doges' Palace, 
if not in its entire form, still in the Gothic arches of its tower 
and porticos, the perforated quatrefoils above its marble columns. 
and the trianyuhtr crenclalion of the roof, The gardens, too, 
though not so rich botanically as those of Isola Bella, are yet 
delighUfnl with their wealth of flowers and fruit of gold, lining" 
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a laSyrinth of shady paths and dainty bridges, interspersed with 
srrati '^.ommanflin.i; fascinating glimpses of the lake. Can one 
im;i;;;:rir; a rnon: charming summer residence than this? For 
htrr-; ').■;'; \s stitfiricntlv far from the great world to easily forget 
it, yr.r. nt;ar enoii^jh to reach it speedily should necessity- arise: 
an'l rrirrtriA'hiie is compictelv separated from its noise and dust, 
HTid 'rn: i:itrij-.iori of unwelcome visitors, by such a lovely barrier 
/i\ 'h-; r i::.'i'.-.v tiritF:i-i f i;ird;isee ! Cloistered in cool, artisticallv 




f'lrrji -ir-'i !•,'•!■.,. - .': ■ ■!' ; :'!'ir-,. tin; o'Aner c:t:i I.'nk out in all 
'!!'-■• 'ion ■. -,;.'.. . ',;.;■;. :if.: riiiioii^^ the fliirost that this 

enrlii ' m .';'i ■ I ii,r,'i -ijt-rriiftijv hv the nii'ii.i.iv and the 

iiii'hii:- /.t ',::■/■-, i :, ;■■■■! iji-n: no iiH.-oiweiii'.-iice from the 

h';'i! : :i.'.'l :;. ■■■■■ -''■■ "'''-i' or .ifsiiii l;iiiri? :i iic hi.- tlit- [trivilege 
of vi'-viir,L'. i; >']■ .'-■- .r, ::.'i .1 , i.ttfii :i-, he wi>!v-. spiUs which 
tin- or'liii.iT . ir f ri.-i I,. t..,|-! , ;i( Ij.'^r. a f.'w times unlv in his 
rapid lour, hi !i:j' i. I 'lo nrtt know a pl:i';e on earth whereone 
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is likelier to break the tenth comniaiidincnt than the immediate 
vicinity of Isola di Garda. 

If gn admirer of HockHti's famous picture, "The Island of 
Death/' would see what possibly suggested it to the artist's 
fancy. let him behold by muoniiRht the castle-crowned and 
cypress-shaded promontory of Lake Garda, calted the Point of 
San Vigilio. Hven by day, however, this terminus of Monte 
Kaldo, as it makes its final plunge into the lake, is an impos- 
ing feature of the eastern shore ; and further interest is given 
to it by the 
fact that, 
more than 
a thousand 
years ago, its 
castle was 
bestowed by 
Charlemagne 
on the hermit 
St. Vigitio. 
in honor o( 
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whom ilie c;ipe has ever since bei?n called. Witliln tho pretty 
bay. protuLttrd by this headbnd. lies Gurda, an insi^iiilicaiit vil- 
lage now, but formerly of such importance that it has given to 
the lake its name. For Charlemagne cstahtishtrd here a duke- 
dom, to which for many yeans the entire res'"n of the Gardasee 
belonged. But now, except for the imiK.Tishahlc beauty of Its 
situation and the mildness of its winter cUmatc, its glory has 
departed. Its faie, however, has been less tragic than that i»f 
the iild city of Henacum, on the other bank, from which the 
lake's first Roman title whs derived; for that was ulterly dc* 
stroyed, in the third century of the Christian era, by a landslip 
from the neighboring mountain. 

But though ill-starred Hcnacum may have been the first, it 
Certainly was not the nnlv Roman town upon these shores. 
Scholars have long since ascertained that the whole circuit o( 
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the lake was thickly settled, and that in many instances the cici- 
jcns of these riparian towns were notable for wealth and cul- 
ture. Nor should it be forgotten that the commerce of Lake 
Garda was then far more extensive than it is to-day, since at 
that time it was connected with the ocean through the chan- 
nels of the Mincio and Po, and fleets could pass between its 
waters and the Adriatic. We cannot wonder that for such a 
prize the conquerors of the world have fought repeatedly. Its 
history has, in fact, been stormier than its wildest waves- 
Mankind seems always to have been attracted to it by 
its fruitful- ^^ ness and beauty, for evidences of its 
primitive 
seltleingnts 
go back to 
prehistoric 
times. Thus, 
near Peschf- 
era and Ma- 
derno, one 
may still sue 
relics of the 
savage lake 
d w e 1 1 c r Sk 
who built far 

out into the water the rows of piles on which their houses were 
supported, in the same manner as did their Swiss contempo- 
raries, Vet even these were probably not the earliest to roam 
along the borders of this lake, Since the first cave-man 
peered out through the parted forest leaves upon its sailless 
solitude, who knows how many races may have come and gone, 
leaving behind them no more traces of their presence here than 
do the boats that cut their momentary furrows in its waves, the 
birds that darken its bright surface in iheir rapid flight, or the 
fair colors fading from it with the setting sun I Later, the Cim- 
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bri, Rhetii, and other warlike tribes, repeatedly descended from 
the gloomy forests and inhospitable mountains of the north, and 
strove to get possession of this inland sea, which of itself could 
furnish them with sustenance, and which was rimmed with 
wealthy settlements. The Romans, therefore, were compelled 
to Bght again and again for its retention ; and near its southern 
bank, 268 a.d., the emperor Claudius is said to have defeated 
two hundred thousand savage warriors, who had swept thus far 
southward from Tyrol. During the Middle Ages, also, when 
separate cities, like Verona, Venice, and Milan, were fighting 

one another 
in their bitter 
rivalry. Lake 
Garda was 
the scene of 
many desper- 
ate battles, 
waged not 
alone upon 
its banks by 
armies, but 
on its waves 
by hostile 
fleets. Still 

"later, in the wars with France, its towns were cruelly ravaged, 
and its waters stained with blood ; while many of the victories 
of the first Napoleon, in the marvelous campaign of Italy, 
which marked the opening of his career, were won in its vicinity. 
But the most powerful, as well as the most recent, memories 
of war connected with the region of the Gardasee are vividly 
recalled to us by two great towers a few miles from the lake 
and from each other, and plainly visible to passengers on the 
steamer an hour or more before they reach the terminus of their 
southward voyage at Desenzano. They are two national moau- 
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fpcnts, erected by the French at Solferino and by the Italians 
at San Martino, these being the respective paints on the same 
battlefield where the united armies of Napoleon III. and Victor 
Emnlanue] gained their crowning victory over Austria, on the 
24th of June, 1859. It was a bloody strnggle. Brave men 
on both sides fought with fury all day long beneath a Imrning 
sun, the allied forces numbering one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, the Austrians one hundred and seventy thousand, 
and when the longed-for darkness camt, no less than thirty- 
seven thousand of these combatants lay stretched in death. 

To reach this scene of 
conflict from I-ake 
Garda is an easy 
and agreeable 
undertaking, f 
since on<' 
can drive 
there in an 
hour from 
Desenzanu, 
and the ex- ^ 
cursion in a car- ' 
riage through the 
fruitful [-ombard coun- 
try is one that leaves be- 
hind it charming recollec- 
tions. Both of the towers 

reared iipon this sanguinary field are interesting and impres- 
sive; but that of San Martino filled mc with espeda] reverence 
and admiration The fighting of the French was dictated by 
the policy of Napoleon, which can be hardly called entirely 
disinterested when one considers the consequent addition to 
France of the provinces of Nice and Savoy. It was by his 
command, rather than by their personal inclination, therefore, 
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that his soldiers fought so bravely here ; for otherwise they 
would have followed peacefully their usual occupations in " La 
Belle France," and would not have exposed themselves to ail 
this agony and carnage for a cause of which they knew but 
little, and cared less. But with the Italians it was different ; 

and San Mar- 
tino's stately 
shaft com- 
memorates 
the noblest 
task that any 
people can 
assume — 
the struggle 
of an entire 
nation to 
achieve its in- 
dependence. 
How ar- 
dently the 
fires of patri- 
otism glowed in the Italian breasts is shown by an authentic 
incident recorded of a yoimg Venetian, fatally wounded in this 
battle. The lad was found among the fallen Austrians, and was 
at first supposed to be a soldier of Franz Joseph. So, techni- 
cally, he had been ; but he was able to explain to the Italians 
that his musket never had been loaded, and while his young life 
ebbed away, the poor boy whispered to the soldier who had shot 
him that he had been compelled by the Austrian government at 
Venice to join the kaiser's army, but that he had never fired on 
his countrymen, preferring to be killed by them. The little hero 
died an hour later, clasping the hand of one of Garibaldi's men; 
and on the following day his brothers in the struggle for Italian 
liberty removed his Austrian uniform, and buried him among the 
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Italian dead. Lovers of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's verse will 
recollect that she has consecrated to this touching story one of 
her sweetest poems, entitled "A Forced Recruit at Solfcrino," 

The country which these towers overlook is a wcll-cnliivated 
plain, re&eniblirg a boundless garden, dotted with vineyards, 
orchards, churches, villages, and villas, which stretch away to the 
horizon ; either toward turrcied Verona, whose imposing battle- 
ments present so fine a picture of the feudal past; or down the 
Mincio, toward Mantua^ where Virgil lived, and Giulio Romano 
painted and designed ; or northward, toward ihe glorious Garda- 
sec. whose bine ex])atise melts gradually into the violet outlines 
of the Tyrolese Alps. 

Alas ! that such a marvelous illustration of prolific nature 
should have been crimsoned, deeply and repeatedly, with human 
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blood. Yet almost in the shadow of these towers stand melan- 
choly proofs of man's mortality. Each of the shafts adjoins 
an edifice which serves as church and ossuary for the men who 
here gave up their lives for Italy's rcdeniptioij. In each case 
avenues of splcmn cypress trees, like battle flags which have been 
tightly furled, lead up to these memorial chapels, within whose 
chancel the walls are lined with cases containing rows of skulls. 
ranged carefully behind glass doors. With iniestionable taste 
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the chapel at Solfcrmci is rendered specially grewsomc by the 
presence of four skcletims standing. liVu ushers tn a coming 
ceremony, on pedestals belorc the heavy curtains, Most of the 
skulls are nameless; but here and there I saw one bearing a 
label, in proof of its identification at the time of its discovery. 
But those wh!)se skulls are thus presented here art; but a fraction 
of the dead, whose bones arc heaped np in the crypts of the two 
ossuaries. It made me sick at heart to look upon ihose ghastly 
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relics of the brave young soldiers — the joy and pride of many 
loving hearts — who found upon these hills and the surrounding 
plain the death of heroes. The crypt of San Martino contains 
the bones of nearly three thousand of these sons of France 
and Italy; and that of Solferino seven thousand. Yet even 
this is hut a meagre gleaning of the awful harvest reaped upon 
these fields by death ! It was, indeed, a day of horrible car- 
nage; and— if ^^^^^^^^^^^^ I mrty credit the 
statemeitt ^^^^^^^^^E^^^^^^^k^ to 
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me by an officer who participated in the conflict, and to whom 
subsequently was assigned the task of caring for the dfad and 
tlic dyinff — this battle was followed by an amount of physical 
agony from wounds, thirst, heat, and a lack of s-uitable care 
unparalleled in recent times. 

It has been uaually supposed that the appalling scenes of suf- 
fering witnessed by Louis Xapoleon here, and at the still more 
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army, if he 
ther. Hence 
leon made the 
Tranca, which 
disapijointcd 
for, though it 
hardy from 
minion, It still 
etidure for 
more the fet- 
eigncr, before 
headed eagle of 



emperor and 
went still far- 
Louis Napu- 
peace of ViMa- 
so shucked and 
the Italiians; 
rescued Lorn- 
Austrian do 
left Venice to 
seven years 
tcrs of the for- 
the double- 

ihe Hapsburgs took its departure from the Dog;es' Palace, never 
to return; while — since the dream of Italian unity became a 
rtrality only by degrees — eleven years had yet to pass ere Victor 
Emmanuel's army made its entry into Rome, and gave agairi 
to Italy the Eternal City. 

But interesting and instructive as a visit to this battlefield 
must always 
be, if I were 
asked which 
featureof my 
tour on and 
around Lake 
Garda gave 
me the great- 
est amotmt 
of pleasure 
and inspira- 
tion, I should 
unhesitat- 
nigly answer, 
— the site of 
the Vida of 
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Catullus at Sirmione. Sirmione — or, as the Romans called it, 
Sirmio — is an extremely narrow but beautifully wooded penin- 
sula, which leaves the land abruptly in the very centre of 
the southern shore, and like a long pier stretches out into 
the lake for about a mile and a half in the direction of 
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Riva. The form of this tongue of land might be compared 
to that of a recumbent sea monster, whose raised head, facing 
northward, rises far above the water, while its long, slen- 
der tail sinks 
gradually un- 
til hardly 
visible above 
the waves. 

As one 
approaches 
Sirmione in 
the steamer, 
the most con- 
spicuous ob- 
ject in its 
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little town 
is an enormous ca&tk, 
'"" ""'^''' """'■""' dating from the thin 
teenth century, and built by one of the 
famous Scaliger family, which for so many years controlled the 
fortunes of Vemna. and whose elaborate tombs still constitute 
the principal architectural ornaments of that city. This mediae- 
val edifice is at present utilized merely for the governraent post 
and telegraph offices, yet its great courtyard well repays a visit, 
and its gigantic tower commands a view rivaling that of San 
Martino in extent and beauty. 

But neither this nor any other building in the town com- 
pares in interest with the ruins of the Roman villa at the northern 
end of the peninsula. Froni the small hotel garden, where we 
had lunched, rt/y>r,iT(>, in a vine-embowered pavilion rising from 
the water's edge, an easy walk of fifteen minutes brought us to 
a stately olive grove, which forms an appropriate antechamber 
lo the classic spot- For the soft shade and venerable air of 
these oUl trees attune yne's spirit to the influences of the place, 
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partly because their gnarled and twisted trunks assure us 
that they, too, have outlived many generations of humanity, 
partly because these ancient guardians of the poet's home 
are shrouded with that atmosphere of mystery which charac- 
terizes any living object that can num- 
ber centuries of cx- ^^^^^^^H^^I^^W^k. tstence. 
Moreover, bent 
and riven by un- 
numbered tem- 
pests, the trees 
themselves 
are almost 
ruins, and their 
pathetic look 
of suffering excites 
our sympathy for 
what they have endured. 
The situation of the an- 
cient villa is ideal. Heauty and solitude reign there supreme. 
No houses occupy the promontory. No rudeness from the 
natives spoils one's reverie. No beggars clamor for a charity, 

and no official guardian claims 
'■' /ij a fee. In fact, no hu- 

man personality 
whatever in- 
trudes itself 
between the 
traveler and 
the past of 
which he 
dreams. For, 
marvelous to 
relate, the 
whole ex- 
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tremity of the peninsula is kindly left to Nature and the 
Muses. The structure which once stood here must have been 
imposing. One wanders through a multitude of lolty arches, 
which with the lapse of time have come to lotik like natural 
bridges, overgrown with vines and lichens. The huge walls, 
softened and made feminine — but not effeminate — by ivy, wild 
thyme, scarlet poppies, and innumerable humbler plants, assume 
new forms at every turn. 

One tries in vain lo picture what the mansion may have 
been that rose upon these mighty piers; but we can hardly 
doubt that it was buik in classic style, with porticos adorned 
with statues repeating in Carrara marble the myths and legends 
of antiquity; and that these walls, then faced with the same 
pure material, gleamed far tind wide above the Jake, as they 
received the morning and evening greetings of the sun. For 
its distinguished owner was a man of wealth. His father 
was the friend and habitual entertainer of Julius Caesar, in the 
latter's journeys to and from CIs-Alpine Gaul; and the poet 
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himself possessed, in addition to this charming residence, 
a fine estate near Tivoii, and had a private yacht sufficiently 
large for him to make in it a voyage to the HIack Sea. 

Born at Verona, .^^am^^ about the year 87 b.c, 
Catullus seems to .^^t^i^l^^^^ have died a little 
before the assassi- ^^^Ff^ '^^-'■J^^^^. "^^''^" °^ Csesar, 
44 B.C. The ref- ^^MC. ^BS^^^^ erences to him 
by contempora- ^^^^^^^^I^^^^H show him to 

have been a man ^ '-^^^^^V ^^ ^"^ appear- 
ance and affection- ^^^r ^^^^^^^w ^^^ disposition; 
while the one hun- ^^^^^^^^^^r dred and sixteen of 
his compositions exlaiil reveal an artist of con- 

' CAT I LU'S. 

sumniate grace and skill, combined with an 

intensely passionate nature and profound emotions. Probably 
many of his works have perished, for other authors mention 
several, of which no traces now remain ; and it is startling 
to reflect that we should never have read a line of Catullus 



but for the 
covery in 
1425, of one 
idated man- 
On what 
thread hang 
not alone a 
but also all 
and benefit 
capable of 
world ! Catul- 
astic poem 
coming to 
probably as 
pression of 
any spot on 
ever inspired. 




chance dis- 
France, in 
solitary dilap- 
u script, 
a slender 
sometimes 
poet's fame, 
the happiness 
that he is 
giving to the 
lus' enthusi- 
on his home- 
Sir m io is 
joyous an ex- 
delight as 
earth \k.\ 
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composed it, he had just returned from Bithynia in Asia Minor, 
whither he had gone on a political mission which seems to have 
proved disappointing. How overjoyed he was to see again his 
own dehghtful ("venusta") Sirmio, is evident from the lines: 

"Sweet Sirmio! thou, the very eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles, 
Tliat in our lakes of silver lie, 

Or sleep, enwreathed by Neptune's smiles,— 

How gladly back to thee 1 fly ! 

Still doubting, asking — (■«« it be 
That I have left ISilhynia's sky. 

And gaze in safety upon thee? 

Oh! what is happier than to find 

Our hearts at ease, our perils past : 
Wlien. anxious long, the lightened mind 

Lays down its load of care at last ; 

When tired with toil o"er land and deep, 

Again we tread the welcome floor 
Of our own home, and sink to sleep 

On the long-wished-for bed once more- 

This, this it is. that [xiys alone 

The ills of all life's former track ; 
Shine out, my beautiful, my own! 

Sweet Sirmio, greet thy master back! 

And thou, fair Lake, whose water quaffs 

The light of heaven, like Lydia's sea. 
Rejoice, rejoice, — let all that laughs 

Abroad, at home, laugh out for me I " 

Equally beautiful, but in a very different key, is the pathetic elegy 
written by Catullus on the death of his brother, whom he evi- 
dently dearly loved. No metrical translation does justice to the 
simple pathos of the original; but the despairing cry of the 
Roman bard — "All hail, my brother, and farewell!'" — is well 
known to us all. 

Most of the leading literary lights of Rome, including Virgil, 
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Ovid, Horace, and Tibullus, were the successors of Catullus 
in the art of poetry, and honored him with the title of 
" Doctus " in alluding to him, thus testifying to his talent and 
his erudition. Some of them also made pilgrimages here, as 
many famous personages of the modern world have done, to 
render homage to the poet's memory. Thus, Bonaparte, in 
1797, when on his way to sign the treaty of Campio Formio, — 
though proud and eager to conclude the terms which were to 

cover him with glory, insure 
to France the coveted fron- 
tier of the Rhine, and leave 
her virtually supreme in 
Italy, — yet halted long 
enough to turn aside from 
the direct route east of 
Desenzano, that he might 
offer here his tribute to a 
bard whose lyrics had out- 
lived the wars of eighteen 
centuries. Tennyson's visit 
to the place we can more 
easily understand, not only 
from the natural affinity 
uniting two poetic souls, but 
also from the fact th;it in Catullus' lament for his dead brother 
the author of "In Memoriam " found a bond of sympathy tran- 
scending all the intcncning years. Amid these ruins, there- 
fore, one recalls with double pleasure the verses of the EngUsh 
poet '. 

' Kow us nut from Dt-^onz-mo, to your Sirniione row ! 
So tliey roH('(i, and iIutl' we lamicd — • O Vfiuista Sirniio " ! 
ThiTC to mc llirou^li :il! t!ic Knives of olive in tlie suninu-r glow, 
Tliere liuneath tlie lioman ruin \\here tlie piirplt; flowers grow, 
Cunie llial '.Ave ;it(|ue \';ile' ol' tlit- Poet's liopdc^s woe. — 
Tendtrest of Kom.in poets nineteen hunttreti vcars ago." 
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The Outer world has (nade what men call progress since 
Catullus was inspired by this view; but op the peninsula itself 
there has been retrogression. Nature in lake and mountain is 
as lively now as then; but ruin sits upon the oUve-manlled 

cliffs, and in their rear 
the little town is princi- 
pally dependent upon 
foreign visitors, and on 
a health cslablisKment 
iii sulphur baths, whose 
water hubbies up within 
the lake, close by the 
shore, and is conveyed 

Tir. ■■.■...^v■■..1F^llE.■1.o^...^rf.KV. j^ pipcS tO thc Salia- 

torium. Nevertheless, in presence of a scene of such tran- 
;endcnt beauty and poetic charm, one is iraosporied not alone 
rom local poverty and st^unlor, but also from all recollection 
of to-day's mad money-getting and commercialism, to the 
repose, nobility, and ]Joetry of the past — that peaceful, art- 
creating past — of what was best in Greece and Rome. 

Absorbed in such reflections, Sirmio's promontory seemed to 
me the prow of a mysterious vessel, cleaving the water noise- 
lessly and imperceptibly, and bearing me to an ideal world. 
Some sixty 
feet below the 
wall on whicb 
I sat, the sand- 
stone reefs lay 
glistening like 
scales of gold, 
lapped by the 
beryl -colored 
waves, whose 
soft, caressing 
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murmur mingled with the whisper of the olives in the light June 
breeze. The afternoon was waning. Far out toward San Vigilio, 
Lake Garda looked like a vast shield of opals, its wondrous colors 
changing like the hues of a chameleon, as the fleecy squadrons 
of the sk;- sailed far above its surface. A tender bloom of violet 
rested on the Tyrolese mountains, as if they had been touched 
and tinted by a sunset cloud. Through one of the ivied arches 
of the poet's home I saw beneath me, floating like a seagull in 
the shadow of the cliff, the little boat that was to bear me hence 
to take the steamer at another point. Yet still I lingered on and 
on, dreading to close this volume of poetic paganism, of which 
an exquisitely illustrated page lay open here before me. Even 
when finally I had departed, and in the sunset light was sailing 
toward the eastern shore, the charm of Sirmio seemed as potent 
as before. Fur as I looked back from the shelter of the slant- 
ing sail, and watched that happy day's last footstep on the 
purpling clouds, an iridescent veil of pearly mist rose slowly 
from the lake and wrapped the classic ruins in its radiant folds, 
as if the spirit of Euterpe hovered o'er the spot where one of 
her most Liifted votaries had lived and died. 
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Hence, since the history of the man is almost as extraordinary 
as the peaks named after him, it is both natural and appropriate 
to let our thoughts revert to htm for a moment at the starts lest 
we should otherwise entirely forget the student in the scenery. 
Few lives are so romantic and adventurous as that of Dolomicu. 
Having become in early life a member of the Order of the 

Knights of 
1 Malta, when 
still in hi& 
nineteenth 
year he killed 
in a dtiei a 
fellow-knight, 
and in accord- 
ance with the 
laws of the 
fraternity was 
condemned to 
death. Par- 
doned, how- 
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ever, by the 
grand master, 
in consideration of his youth, he was set at liberty after nine 
months' imprisonment. Devoting himself thenceforth to scien- 
tific studies, he soon became a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and traveled extensively in 
Switzerland, Spain, Sicily, and Italy. In 1797. selected by 
Napuleun to be one of the scientific Staff, which was to accom- 
pany him to the Orient, he went with Bonaparte to Egypt. 
Compelled, however, to retnm on account of ill health, he 
had the misfortune to be taken captive on his way home by 
the Neapolitan government; and as the king of Naples 
hated him personally for having, in 17S3, revealed to the 
grand master of his order the sinister designs of Naples 
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against Malta, the scientist was thrown at once into a filthy 
dungeon at Messina, where, clothed in rags, with only a little 
straw for a becl, and barely kept alive by wretched fuod, he 
languished in captivity for twenty-one months, Y«t, though 
deprived of writing materials. Dolomieu used a pointed bit of 
wood for a pen, and the soot of his lamp for ink, and under 
these distressing circumstances wrote upon the margins of the 
leaves of a Bible — the only book allowed him — his Treatise 
on Mineralogy and his Memoir on Minerals. So great was the 
hostility of his royal captor that on the conclusion of peace 
between France and Naples a special clause had to be inserted 
in the treaty for his rescue. Unhappily this came too late for 
the brilliant career which otherwise would certainly have awaited 
him ; for, though he was at once appointed Professor of Miner- 
alogy in the Museum of Natural History at Paris, the hardships 
he had undergone had so affected his constitution that he died 
seven months after his release. 

Such, then, being the history of the man from whom the 
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Dolomites are called. let "js recall, if we have forgotten it, 
the special part of E-jrope which thev occupy. It is, far tX' 
(■(-.'.V'.vr. the s.'V.theas: section of Tvrol. east of the Brenner 
rai:w.iv, aril.: rot n^anv niilei^ to the north\ve:-t of Venice. In 
fact. .1 s]'lc:it:id c.irri.-.f:e roat:, kr.i,'wn as the Strada Regia, each 
yard of whi^h ii^ .is well r^adc ai:d smooth as any avenue in 
Central Park. r.is>es directly throui;h these mountains, almost 
north ar.o. >oi;t:-., :.■:" .-. dist.ince of s:\tv-four miles, from Toblach 
ill v.w Avi>t:i.i'.; ^.:^:e^ Th.;l. to be.iutiful Bclhmo in the north 
of ii.ily: .i:h: >i:i..e the Litter city is b'.:t ?evcnty-two miles by 
rail fii'iy. \\;::ce. theri.- .-:re low :r.v>re dciii;htfiil journevs in the 
World ::\i:i th.:: :.< Ix- c::;.'Vtd. ■.:; the rij;ht season of the vear, 
upoij livls :io:\e :h'r.'::^hi..rc. o:-.c end of which is in the heart 

of Europe, while the 
other terminus might 
well be called an 
antechamber to the 
court of the Adri- 
atic Queen. Two 
other doorways to 
the Dolomites there 
are of which I shall 
speak later in con- 
nection with a jour- 
ney made through 
them ; but that of 
Tohlach is the one 
which I first en- 
tered ; and. as the 
best known and the 
most frequented of 
them all, it is to this 
that we first naturally 
turn. 
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streams is guarded, as its name denotes, by two prodigious for- 
tresses, whose scores of grated openings, masking carefully 
trained guns, command the approach from Italy for a great 
distance, and would apparently make the passage of a hostile 
force impossible. The valley stretching like a right arm from 
the Brenner is the Puster Thai, and has for centuries been the 

great Tyro- 
lean highway 
toward Vi- 
enna. E X- 
tending, as It 
does, almost 
directly east 
and west, the 
morning and 
evening lights 
are specially 
favorable for 
its embellish- 
ment ; and 
one or two 
afternoon 
journeys thnuigh its charmingly romantic scenery, made glori- 
ous l)v the eastward-streaniini^ Ijeanis of waning day, form some 
of my most precious memories of Tyrolesc travel ; so wonder- 
fully does the evening glow enhance the beauty of its numerous 
castles. picturcs(]uc hamlets, and occasional snow-capped moun- 
tains, visible at the ends of tempting lateral ravines, a river 
me;intime winding round the railway like an undulating avenue 
of polished jade. South of this stately valley stand the famous 
Dolomites, whose gho.stly fingers, sparkling with glacier jewels, 
rise now and then ab(»ve the lesser mountains in the foreground* 
beckon mysteriously to us for a moment, and then disappear. 
These brief and tantalizing visions of their summits otdy ^l^fftf^- .. ^i-^. 
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our curiosity and eagerness to explore them ; and hence it is 
with mingled pleasure and excitement that we leave the train, 
about two hours from Franzcnsfeste.- and find ourselves in 

Toblach, — the gateway to 

the world-renowned 

Ampezzo ThaL 

Here railway 

travel ends 

for those 

who would 

explore the 

Uolumites ; 

tor these ex- 

clusivcpeiiks 

Iiavc not as 

yel allowed 

the railroad 
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to 



come 



nearer to 

them than their portals. The favorite deity of the present gen- 
eration, Speed, has not a single shrine wjthin the solemn circle 
outlined bv their flaming walls; and through the noble corridors 
of their inner fastnesses the tourist must either drive or walk. 

It is a delightful L'X[>erience to sit in acomf*»rt:iblc. twu-horse 
victoria .at llie door of the Hotel Toblach, while the driver g^ath- 
ers up the reins preparatory to startinj; cither fur Cortina or for 
the charming 
inlcrn^edi.Ui,- 
halting-pUiLL's 
— Schluder- 
bach and 
Landro. One 
knows that 
.ike Is on the 
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threshold of a realm of mystery as well as beauty, which, not- 
withstanding all that he has seen, will, he is sure, surprise as 
much as it will fascinate him. In entering thus the country of 
the Dolomites, I felt as if I had taken my seat in a theatre to 
behold a play, of which I had already heard so much that I 
was now impatient to observe and judge of it for myself. 
Hence, as our carriage left the hotel grounds and swung 
directly southward into the Ampezzo road, I had the same 
sensation that comes to me at the opening of an opera, when 
the first notes of the orchestra are sounding, and the drop 
curtain begins to rise. In this case, the first vista of the Dolo- 
mitic stage revealed the entrance to the Ampezzo valley — a 
narrow doorway framed by two gigantic mountains. Between 
these, in the distance, like a glittering magnet drawing us irre- 
sistibly to the region which it well exemplifies, towered the 
splendid mass of Monte Cristallo, its 

cor- ~^^^i^ riigaied sides and tur- 

rets glistening, 
here with bril- 
liant colors, 
there with ice 
and snow. A 
pretty lake- 
let, called the 
Durren See, 
repeated in its 
depths these glo- 
i ics of the upper world, 
IS if to ni:ike sure that no 
traveler should miss them : 
— much as the mirror in the Roman Rospigliosi Palace is placed 
upon a table under Guido's famous ceiling painting of Aurora, so 
that those whose necks are wearied with the effort of surveying 
something far above them may study at their ease itsi 
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One feature of the country instantly impressed me^the 
wonderful clearness of its atmosphere. Huge domes and spires, 
really miles away, seemed close at hand; and like the desert air 
in purity was the breeze which now and then swept downward 
from them to refresh lis as we drove along. Anuthcr noticeable 
trait was a remarkable likeness in these barren crags and varie- 
gated hues to the fantastically shaped and richly tinted peaks 
thnc rise in arid splendor from the Arizona Cation. But while 
in the latter case the agent wl:ich thus fashioned them was 
water, working through an inL'onceivably lengthened period of 
erosion, the sculptors of the Dolomites, as we now see them, have 
been wind, rain, frost, and snow. In fact, the quality of these 
mountains that impressed itself must strongly on our minds 
(as well as on our moods, so strangely did this scenery affect 
us) was their 
astonishing 

configuration. Y.^" i 

The wildest 
imagination 
cnuld not pos- 
sibly conceive 
a more bewil- 
dering array 
of architectu- 
ral designs 
than have 
been here 
thrown up 
against the 
sky. The 
Dolcmites are 
the Alps id 
ruins. The 
elements, 
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allied for their destruction, first cleft, then grooved the monster 
masses, till they stood asunder like extended fingers ; and ever 
since then they have either blown or washed away innumerable 
tons of yielding rock, till now the mutilated ridges rear — a mile 
or two above our heads — millions of splintered cliffs and sharp, 
serrated walls which we in childish helplessness compare to 
castles, citadels, cathedrals, obelisks, towers, pyramids, chimneys, 
needles, bayonets, tusks, and other grotesque and distorted 
shapes, to name which all the languages devised by man are 
insufficient. Save in a few rare combinations, their fonns can- 
not be truthfully called beautiful; but their effects of color, 
which will he considered later, are unique and exquisite. 

To me the 
Dolomites, 
with all their 
grandeur, are 
as a rule 
fierce, cruel, 
desolate, and 
uncanny. 
They are 
such peaks 
as D o r 6 
might have 
seen in night- 
mare when 
engaged in 
illustrating 
Don Quixote. 
Hence, much 
as I enjoy 
repeated 
visits to their 
nei ghbor- 
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hood, I would not care to Ihf among them, as., for example, 
I delight in dwelling near the mountains of Mcran, or in 
the valleys of the Bernese Oberland. For, unlike these, there 
is nothing peaceful in the aspect of the Dolomites, such as we 
find in the culossiil snow dome of Mont Blanc, and in the spot- 
less summit of the Jiingfrau. They never seem to trsl against 
the sky, and much less lo support it like gigantic caryatides, but 
rather look as if they were encroaching on the azure like an 
enemy, and with their monstrous teeth and claws appear to bite 
and rend it. Nor are these Dolomitic forms so permanent as 
to suggest the "eternal hills." They are forever in a state of 
change, They will not look, nor can they be, next jear. exactly 
as they arc to-day. Their transformations illustrate the words 
of Tennyson: 

■'The hills are shadows, and they Rov 
Fiom form lo form, and nothing stands; 
They nictt likt- mi'ii, \\k solid lunds, 
LEke cluuds they shape themselves and go." 
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Accordingly, whether 
we gaze upon them 
from our hotel win- 
dows, or look up at 
them in amazement 
as we drive along 
their bases, or climb 
to altitudes where we 
can study their pecul- 
iarities more closely, 
the questions con- 
stantly recur to us. 
What can have been 
the history of these co- 
lossal ridges, and what 
has caused, and is still 
causing, their unusual 
disintegration ? 
Tluit Ihcy are fo^siIifL'r(llls. and not igneous, in their origin 
is certain, their composition bcinj,' principally "dolomite," that 
is to s;iv. a comljination of carlxmatc of limestone and carbon- 
ate of mafjncsia rescmblinji chalk, yet somewhat heavier and 
harder. It is preeminently a stone that lends itself to the ca- 
prices of the atmosphere, and hence in time assumes those num- 
berless Protean shapes which so astonish the beholder. As to 
the ori;^Mn of the Dolomites, the theory now most generally 
accepted is that they are coral reefs, once covered by the waves, 
and slowly lifted by a crimiplinj; of the earth's crust, not merely 
to tlieir present height, but even higher, since so much of their 
old material has been loosened by the elements and carried down 
again by rain and river to the sea. 

When we confront such awful monsters of the stony 
world, repeatedly attaining heights of more than ten thousand 
feet, it seems at first incredible that they should ever have 
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been submerged reefs, built u]> 
by countless billions of small in- 
sects, whose microscopic skelt:- 
tons still persist in the siii|jeii- 
dniis cliffs, although long since 
chemically transformed into an 
indistinguishable mass. Yet we 
all know that in the southern 
oceans similar reefs exist, upon 
which thousands uf human beings 
live to-day, and on whose jagged 
crags, composed almost exclu- 
sively of fussils, many a mighty 
ship and gallant crew have 
daslied themselves to death. 
Nor does the theory that the 
Dolomites wL-rc once submerged 
seem so untenable when we 
remember that the whole of 
Switzerland, save possibly a few of its highest summits, was, 
till comparatively recent geologic timesn cnnipletcly covered by 
the sea. For it should never be torgotten what a role the 
ocean floor has played by its repeated eIev4tions and subsi- 
dences in the slow metamorphosis v.hich in the course of 

]Hissil>ly one 
hundred mil- 
lion years 
has changed 
our earth 
from a con- 
vulsive mass 
of cooling 
fire to the 
c o m p a r a- 
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tivcly tranquil globe on whose still thin, and in some places 
still precarious, crust we walk to-day ; 

'• Oh earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, haih been 
The siillness of the central sea." 

It is indeed a wonderful panorama of past ages that unrolls 
itself before us, as wc thoughtfully survey these Dolomites. As 
in a vision, we heboid our earth in the Triassic period of its 
evolution. A moderately heated and comparatively shallow 
ocean covers much of Europe's area, and on its vast floor layer 
after layer of sediment is being deposited. Gradually, in suit- 
able places and under favorable conditions, coral reefs are 
formed, which, with an increase of marine life, spread e.xteii- 
sively. Lnuer and lower sinks the ocean floor, as the hot, 

— 1 central mass con- 

I tinues to contract ; 

I |JV- but with its gradual 

^ I iM^ri^-'' A^' subsidence the up- 

ward-growing coral 
reefs keep pace, and 
still maintain their 
relative position near 
the surface, for their 
industrious builders 
cannot live below a 
depth of twenty 
fathoms. It is for 
them a struggle for 
existence. At times 
terrific outbursts from 
earth's fiery heart dis- 
turb this reef-build- 
ing, and mighty 
masses of volcanic 
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sider them merely from our physical standpoint ; for, measured 
by our puny frames, the lofty mountain ranges of our globe 
appear to us as huge as trees and houses must appear to ants. 
To understand their relative proportions, therefore, we must 
mentally place ourselves at a distance from our planet, and then 
remember that even the magnificent Himalayas, although six 
miles high, are, in comparison with the earth's diameter of eight 
thousand miles, no larger than the netting on the surface of a 
cantaloupe. Yet these, like the Dolomites, were once much 
larger than they are to-day; for indefatigable atmospheric 
agents have been ever since at work denuding and decreasing 
them. 

It is a most impressive fact in the strange history of our 
cooling orb, that, just as soon as land has ever risen from the 
shelter of the ocean, the forces of the air have grappled with it 
as an enemy ; and aided by the waves, which are forever gnaw- 
ing at its shores, these elements combine in a persistent effort to 

wear down the continents 
to a common level under the 
surface of the sea. The very 
first shower that fell upon 
the newly elevated crests be- 
gan the work of denudation 
by forming countless rivu- 
lets, whose channels were de- 
termined by the inequalities 
already existing in the shape 
or hardness of the stone. 
These, lower down, becom- 
ing swollen and united 
streams, plowed out deep 
valleys, through which frag- 
ments of the storm-swept 
cliffs were brought. 
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minute particles by the rushing water, or in vast masses pried 
off by the frost, and pulled down by the force of gravitation in 
the form of boulders, avalanches, or tremendous land&lips. 

Of all the mountains on our globe the Dolomites have prob- 
ably suffered most from these attacks; but even the most endur- 
ing peaks have been thus greatly worn away. Each has its 
grinding glacier, wearing torrent, or at least its frequent ava- 
lanche of rocks; and sober scientists assure us that the amount 
of substance which the Alps have lost is almost as enormous as 
what now remains. For the great gravel beds of Switzerland, 
atid much of the present soil of Italy, Germany, Belgium, France, 
and 14olland, arc made up of materials washed down from those 
Alpijie sunuiiils in the course of ages, and spread out on the 
lowlands by the 
Rhine, Rhone, 
Inn, and other 
streams. Nor is 
this leveling pro- 
cess at an end. 
So active, for 
example, is the 
Rhone in making; 
new land on the 
coast of France, 
thai Aries is said 
to be nearly 
twice as far from 
the Mediterra- 
nean as it was in 
the period of the 
Romans. What 
the Adipe and Po 
arc doin^' on the 
eastern shore of 
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Italy is evident from the 
fact that the old city of 
Ravenna, once a famous 
seaport, is separated 
now from the water by 
a stretch of sand and 
forest four miles wide; 
while Adria, the harbor 
of antiquity which gave 
its name to the Adriatic, 
lies now some sixteen 
miles away from its 
blue waves. Strange 
thought! that tliere will cdiiic a time when even the loftiest and 
hardest niouiitaiiis th;it now jiicrcc the empyrean shall have 
shrunk to niolchilis, covered by the sea. Ten million years 
may be ret|uired to accomplish this; but what is that in Nature's 
cnlen(l;ir? IInm;uiit\- will not live long enough to see that 
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deluge of the continents; but some life even then may linger 
on our aged planet, and possibly amid a voiceless $oHtud€ the 
future monsters of the deep will watch the nltimate submer- 
gence of the last low remnant of the home of man. 

All these reflections did not come to me on the drive from 
Toblacb to Cortina; but. starting then, Ihey gradually 
impressed themselves upon my mind during J my so 

journ in that pretty village and dur- 
ing several excursions made in its 
vicinity. Cortina itself is 
one of the most popular 
places of resort in the 
Dolomites, and sixteen 
thousand tourists, on an 
average, come there an- 
nually. For. with an alti- 
tude of about four thou- 
sand feel above the sea, 
its summer climiite is 
delightful; a crisp, dry air 
atoning for its lack of 
shade. 

It is not often that one 
finds in a small mountain 
town of a thousand in- 
habitants anything archi- 
tecturally worth examin- 
ing. But every visitor to Cortina looks with admiration at the 
stately campanile of its parish church, which has a height of 
two hundred and fifty-six feel, and is constructed out of mas- 
sive and, in portions of its surface, elegantly sculptured stone. 
The hotel Aquila Nera, also, is exceedingly attractive from the 
artistic frescos painted on its walls bv the proprietor's brothers. 
se mural paintings are designed to symbolize the progress 
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of a human life from happy childhood, with its sport of coasting 
on the snow, through the successive phases of young love and 
toilsome manhood, to the last sad picture of old age. Here 
also are some pretty allegorical scenes and portraits of a num- 
ber of the great Italian masters, — Da Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Titian. 

Such tasteful decoration in a mountain village seems amaz- 
ing, until we see how thoroughly artistic and ingenious the people 
of Cortina are. Here, for example, are two government indus- 
trial schools, where boys and girls are taught either a beautiful 
mosaic work in metal and in wood, or else a silver filigree work, 
for both of which the place is famous. Boys are admitted to 
these schools at the age of thirteen, and a four years' course is 
necessary to secure a graduate's diploma. The permanent ex- 
hibition of the articles made by the young scholars or by former 

pupils is a 
fascinating 
place to visit ; 
and very self- 
denying must 
the tourist be 
who can re- 
sist an almost 
overpowering 
desire to 
purchase 
recklessly the 
lovely inlaid 
boxes, tables, 
cabinets, canes, and scores of other tempting objects here dis- 
played. The industry of inlaid metal work was introduced here 
by an Englishman who had been familiar with it in India ; and 
it has been so cordially adopted and so faithfully perfected by 
these peasants that now considerably more than twen^ tboit 
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sand dollars' worth of it Is sold annually, together with abnut 
five thousand dollars" worth of silver filigree. Moreover, as we 
shall presently discover, the inhabitants of the neighboring 
Grodner Thai are fully as artistic in their wood-carv'in^ as arc 
the people of the Ainj>ezzo Thai in their specialtii;s, Hence 
in the region of the Dolomites we have the pleasure of finding 
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iiirorthy of our admiration not alone the scenery of the moun- 
tains, but also the brave, clever people who dwell amojig ihcm. 
We ought not to be surprised, however, to find facility and taste 
in art among these villagers; for it will ever be the crowning 
glory of this rcgiori that it produced one of the foremost painters 
thai the world has ever seen, and certainly its greatest master in 
the art of colifrinj^, — Titian, That this immortal artist was a 
native of the Dolonute couiilry has been always known, and 
until recently (he belief has been unquestioned that he first saw 
the tif^ht in the town of Pieve di Cadofe, twenty miles distant 
from Cortina, Within the last few years, however, a German 
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archaeologist claims to have discovered documentary proof that; 
although Titian certainly spent his early childhood at Pieve. his 
actual birthplace was a humble cottage in the little hamlet known 
as Campo di Sotto, reached from Cortina by an easy walk of half 
an hour. Nothing particular distinguishes this reputed birth- 
place of the master from other peasant houses near it, save a 
memorial tablet on the outer wall, containing the announcement 
that there, "according to the tradition of the countrj'," Titian 
was born ; but _^^ the mere possibility of the statement's 

the dweiling with 
: charm, to which 
other structure in 
Cortina can 
laim. It is at 
all events a 
pleasing 
thought 
that his 
young eyes 
may first 
have wan- 
dered over 
[he cyclorama 
of resplendent 
battlements encir- 
clin;( tliis iittic villaj,'e. and that his first acquaintance with the 
world of colors may have been made here, either through the 
almost supernatural pageant of the sunset glow upon the Dolo- 
mites, or through the countless blossoms which tint the surround- 
ing fields so richly, that one is tempted to believe the pretty 
legend that Titian, as a child, used no prosaic chalk or charcoal 
for his sketches, but formed his colors from the juice of flowers. 
Certain it is that in the month of June I found the meadows 
which environ Campo di Sotto more gorgeous in their b"""" '^ — 
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even Monte Cristallo or the Croda Ros&a. To the majority of 
Americans I think the flowers of these Alpine pastures would 
be a revelation, not only ii» their great profusion, but in their 
wonderful variety. Among them, for example, near this " birth- 
place of Titian," I nottctid that the yellow pansies, which were 
cultivated as rare favorites in old-fashioned gardens round my 
childhood's home, were here spread through the fields so lav- 
ishly that they imparted to the rainbow masses of the higher 
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flowers and the ripening grain an undertone of gold, as poppies 
light with scarlet flame the wheat-fields of the Isle of Wight. 
Fluttering over these mcadnws, too, and dancing gaily round 
our path were hundreds of blue butterrties. so tiny and ethe- 
real that one might fancy them the souls of the blue harebells 
anil forget-me-nots, nn which they sometimes paused to rest. 
Just how such myriads of blossoms affect the quality of hay, 
only a scientific farmer could explain ; but one would like to 
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think that the sleek, \vell-kci>t cows that browse among them 
are better for a diet flavorL-d with forget-me-nots and pansies, 
whose colors arc to the passing pilgrim's eyes a joy aild a 
refreshment. Let us hoi)e, too, that their sweet presence here 
makes labor lighter for the patient men and women who often 
bear the harvest of these meadows on their shoulders up long 
and wearisome ascents to widely scattered barns. 

Even though all historians should decide that Titian was a 
native, not, as had been supposed, of Pieve di Cadore, but of 
this little hamlet near Cortina, a journey to the former place 
would still be well worth making if only for the reason that 
the excursion itself is full of interest and beauty. The smooth 
and admirably graded road on which we drive thither is the 
already mentioned international highway to Belluno; and the 

grand scenery which 
it affords is a con- 
tinual source o£ joy 
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ingly attractive ; for only three and a half miles south of Cortina 
we cross the frontier into Italy and enter that historic burder- 
tand known as Cadore, which has so often been the scene of 
desperate fighting between Austriaas and Italians. 

The city of Fieve is rardy spoken of alone, but usnaUy has 
the affix, "di 
Cadore," to 
distinguish it 
from other 
towns of the 
same name in 
different parts 
of Italy ; and 
Titian also, 
when . not al- 
luded taas "II 
Dinno." was 
common 1 y 
called "Titian 
da Cadore." as 
indicating that 
he was a na- 
tive of that 
country. What, 
therefore, is or 
was Cadore ? 
To one who 
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has never in- 
vestigated the 

subject, the answer to this question comes as a complete sur- 
prise. Few sections of our earth, of equal size and similar re- 
moteness from the outer world, possess so many golden threads- 
of precious memories and traditions woven with an heroic past. 
During the first milicnnium of the Christian era, it is true, its 
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history does not differ greatly from that of other portions of the 
Alpine region separating Germany and Italy. That is to say, 
the conquering Romans naturally pushed their legions north- 
ward through its valleys, and subsequently, when the Ufeblood 
of the dying empire left its pinched extremities and ebbed back 
feebly to its failing heart, there surged through these ravines 
and passes billow itfter billow of barbarian invasion, as the un- 
letteretl hordes of Goths, Huns, Ostrogoths, and Franks broke 
through the bar- _ .. riers of Cisalpine 

Gaul and thundered 




at the 

gates of Rome, 

/At last, now- A WAVSLDH FAKM, WITH FRAME FOR DRVIMG BKAHI. 

ever, about the 

year looo a.d., the inhabitants of Cadore formed themselves into 
a republic, which gradually shaped itself into an admirable govern- 
ment, consisting of ten provinces, each of which sent three depu- 
ties to a parliament whose meeting-place was the capital, Pieve. 
Mar\'elous to relate, this sturdy little republic, founded five hun- 
dred years before America was discovered, and nearly eight hun- 
dred years before the birth of the United States, existed for about 
eight centuries, expiring only in 1797, when Bonaparte changed 
this portion of the map of Europe by the peace of Camplo Fornda 
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During the last four centuries, of its history the government 
of Cadore maiiUained a closi; alliance with the Republic of 
Venice, caused not by conquest on the part of the VcnctianSt 
but by a mutual agretnient, followingon a tree vote of the people 
oE Cadore, That wa& indeed a time when friendship with lite 
Lion of Si- Mark was well worth slrivjug fur. It ^Yas the 
golden age of Venice, when 

"Her (tiu^liters IiaJ tlicir dwwws 
From sjxjils trf natiniis, and llie EvLiiislles^s C^st 
Poured in hi^t I tip all gtnis in s[)arltinig nlniwers. 
In pur|>Ie wx. she mljL-d, and ol Licr ft:.-uit 
Moii;udi:i parlouk, M\d deemed ihcir dignity iitcrca^d/' 

Vet, on (he other hand, so much did the Venetian gnvernment 
pri.te the fidelity and honesty of its allies in the Dulomites that 
it Conferred on Ihcm the rights and privileges of Venetian 
citizenship, Hence, Titian, though Cadorian by birth, was also 
a Venetian, The archives of the past recount a nunibcr of 
favors given and received by one republic or the other. Thus 
the Cadoriaijs, in 157S, contributed one hundred larch trees 
toward the restoration of the Doges' Palace, which had been 
destroyed by fire; and again, in 1645. these mountaineers sent 
as a present to the arsenal of Venice two hundred and twenty 
larches and 
two hundred 
pines, spe- 
cially chosen 
for their size 
and beauty, 
to be used in 
shipbuilding. 
This leads 
me paren- 
thetically to 
pay a word 
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of tribute to the splendid forests of the Dolomites. Two thou- 
sand years ago they furnished planks for Roman galleys, and 
their grand, stately trunks have been for many centuries cut 
and floated down the rivers to all parts of Italy. Out of the 
finest of these noble trees were built the great Venetian fleets^ 
whose sailors conquered Constantinople, Crete, and the Dalma- 
tian coast, and won the glorious victory over the Turks at Le- 
panto. At that time Venice had the most extensive dockyard 
in the world, and kept in it some sixteen thousand artisans con- 
stantly employed in working up material furnished by Cadore. 
The forests of the Dolomites, therefore, aided not a little in 
making the Republic of the Winged Lion mistress of the seas. 
Nor was this all ; for thousands of pines and larches, which had 
reached enormous stature in the shadow of these mountains, 

were likewise sent 
down to the Queen 
of the Adriatic, to 
serve her, not as war 
ships on the open sea, 
but in the humbler 
capacity of standing 
steadfastly within the 
mud of her lagoons. 
There patiently and 
ingloriously, yet no 
less effectively, they 
have for centuries 
been the pedestals 
on which have rested 
the magnificent 
bridges, palaces, and 
churches, which lift 
their mediaeval mar- 
bles in the 
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City of the Sea, and even in their faded splendor fascinate 
the world. 

If. therefore, Venice may be said to have upheld the Repub- 
lic of Cadore, 
Cadore may 
be said with 
equal truth 
to have sup- 
ported Ven- 
ice, In many 
ways the two 
republics 
helped each 
other in arms 
as well as m 
(he arts. For. 

like the pines that wrestle on the numntains of Cadore with the 
winter stnmis, the people of the Dolomites were forced to fight 
repeatedly tor their independence, and many are the national 
and individual deeds of valor which adorn their anuals- One 
of the victories gained in 1508 by the Venetians and Cadorians 
over the Germans occurred when Titian was thlrly-lwo years 
old, and he im- 
mortalized it 
by his famous 
painting called 
"The Battle 
of Cadore," 
which was un- 
fortunately 
burned in the 
fire that de- 
stroyed the 
Doges' Palace 
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in 1577. The loss was irreparable; for thougli the palace soon 
rose from its ashes in fresh glory, the art of Titian was no 
longer available, since he had died the year before. Accord- 
ingly, Francesco da Ponte was selected to replace the work of 
the master with a painting on the same subject ; and this it is 
which now adorns, with the old title, the Hall of the Greater 
Council in the Ducal Palace. 

With such a past behind them, it is not strange that many of 
the towns and villages between Cortina and Belluno still have 
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interesting relics of the days of the republic and numerous 
trophies of the victories of fathers, sons, and brothers in the 
fierce wars of 1848, 1859. and 1866, when, in successive stages 
toward their goal, so many brave Cadorians sacrificed their lives 
for a united Italy. Ou some of the houses may be seen the 
family coats of arms car\'ed in the great stone lintels of the 
doors; and many a substantial mansion has fur its inmates 
the descendants of once famous statesmen, judges, lawyers, 
priests, or sol- ^^ diers of the 

olden .^^^^^B time. 



whose ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hang upon the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ walls. ■ These 
welnngs, too, though unpre- 

tentious, are often rich in antique furniture, paintings, books, 
and manuscripts, a few of which are sold occasionally under 
stress of poverty, but most fit which are treasured by their 
owners. Some of these old Cadurian families can produce with 
pride frnm ancient chests or itiuainsly sculptured cupboards 
deeds, wills, and other docunieniSf written on veJIum, and bear- 
ing not infrequently the signatures of popes and doges — some- 
rimes even that of an emperor. 

In one of these villages, while we were waiting for our horses 
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to be watered and to be ted. as usual, with blacK bread, the 
innkcL'por, who was cutting; up tbe loaves, surprised me by 
addrcssiii.i^f us in l-'n^^lisli ; and when I asked him where he had 
leartiL-d tlie laii,L;uai;e, I was still more aNtonished to have him 
answer. " In Raiitaii, New Jersey." Of course I was well aware 
that tboiisands of Italians nii^Tated yearly to the United States, 
but somehow I hud naively taken it for <;ranted that they never 
returned. An interestitiL^ conversation, however, revealed to me 
the fact that many of the emij^'rants from Cidore — particularly 
those whii are unmarried, nr who have not taken their children 
with them — not onlv send home monev to their mothers, wives, 
and sisters here, but also come back from America, occasionally 
on a visit, and finally "for K""'^. ' to buv a farm or a modest 
business enterprise, and end their days in their beloved 
fatherland. 
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For, after all, as my informant told me earnestly, it is not 
lack of love for kindred and for native land that causes them to 
seek their fortunes over the ocean, but simply the necessity of 
earning a living elsewhere than on a soil incapable of support- 
ing the naturally increasing population. Thus, of the seven hun- 
dred inhabitants of one village not far from Cortina, about one 
hundred and fifty are at present in America ; and many nthei" 
towns, I was assured, cuiild show a similar proportion of absen- 
tees in the great republic, some of whom are at work in the 
mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, while others are 
employed In woolen mills and factories. Significant indeed is 
the fact that all the tlirifty ones among them save their money, 
and either send it here, or bring it back, with them, For such 
is the charm of this beautiful country of the Dolomites that it 
draws many of Its children back to the often perilous work 
of cultivating farms along the bases oE its mountains. Yet 
the profits from such farming must be small at best; and 
harvesting and planting here, on danger- 
ous slopes and near the edges of 
steep precipices, are frequently 
attended with fatalities. More- 
over, the friable nature of the 
Dolomites makes landslips and 
rock avalanches always to be 
dreaded. One sees repeal- 
ly the terrible " stone riv- 
ers" which have rolled down 
from th e crumbling cli ffs. 
Some have been swift and 
thorough in their deluge, 
burying villages and their in- 
habitzints instantly under a 
mass vi rubble, perhaps a half 
a mile in breadth and 6fty feet in 
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depth ; while others creep along at the rate of a foot or two a 
month, allowing the people plentj- of time to escape, but leaving 
them abundant leisure also to behold the irresistible advance of 
a whole mountain slope of mud and earth, twenty or thirty feet 
in thickness, descending as remorselessly and pitilessly as a gla- 
cier, to turn a score of fertile farms or lovely meadows to a stony 
wilderness. The cadences of these terrible catastrophes are all 
too numerous on the road between Cortina and Pieve di Cadore, 
and grewsome are the ghastly records of the lives and property 
thev have destroyed- Why is it that, when Nature has pro- 
duced a landscape of 
unusual beauty, she 
seems so frequently 
to take delight in 
ruining her master- 
piece ? 

Eight of the vil- 
lages of Cadore 
have genuine paint- 
ings from the brush 
of Titian ; for he 
was fond of his na- 
tive land, and came 
to it nearly every summer for more than fifty years of his event- 
ful life. Can we not, therefore, in a measure understand the 
marvelous results achieved by him, when we reflect that on a 
nature, gifted originally with transcendent genius, was built up, 
year by year, a wonderful experience, gained by dinding thus his 
life between the exquisitely tinted Dolomites and a city where 
almost every group of buildings strikes a chord of perfectly har- 
monious colors ? These were the schools in which he studied 
and from which he emerged the undisputed master of the art oC 
coloring; and if, as all concede, he is indebted for some of fail 
finest traits to the peculiar splendor of Venetiaii "' 
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whose only dust seems golden powder brushed from its mosaics, 
no less did he gain many useful hints, as well as inspiration, 
from the unique and startling colors of the Dolomites. 

Pieve di Cadore is superbly situated on the side of a moun- 
tain, high above a pearl and beryl-colored river, and has a view 
that could aot fail to have delighted Titian's soul. The little 
town seems, naturally, given over to the worship of the demi- 
god who has cotifL-rred upon it such a lasting fame, the most 
cuuspicuous memorial of him being a bronze statue in the 
centre of the principal square; which represents him at his 
work, palette and brush in hand- Close by it stands the house 
whose mural tablet states the occurrence here of the master's 
birth in terms more positive than those of its competitor in 
Campo di Sotto, Somehow I felt, while lingering here, a kind 
of pity for that tnodest hamlet in the flowery meadow, which 
also claims the immortal artist for its own. That has so little 
to display, while the renowned and fortunate Pieve has so much ! 
Here, for example, one 
beholds not only the 
bronze monument but 
also the au- 
thentic house 
where Titian 
as a child re- 
sided, and a 

museum con- I t~L 

taining several 
paintings hy 
hfs hand, many 
engravings of i« 
h\i works, a 
number of his 
autograph let- 
ters, and even 
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the patent of nobility conferred upon him by Charles V., and 
signed by the imperial hand. With all this opulence of Titian- 
relics, it seems almost unkind in Pieve to deny to little Campo 
di Sotto the glory of his birth. At present, however, it laughs 
to scorn the pretensions of its rustic rival. 

As I was standing by the monument, a golden-haired child 
came running out of the old Titian house. Clambering up the 
side of the ancient fountain, she seated herself upon its rim, as 
the boy Titian himself may frequently have done more than 
four hundred years ago. At all events, he must have looked off 
dreamily here upon the purple mantle of Mount Antelao, and 
possibly drew sketches of it on the broad stone coping. Whoever 
had predicted then the wonderful career that awaited the young 
lad would certainly have been thought a madman. For Titian's 
life must rank among the very happiest and most fortunate 
that the world has known. It would be hard to find another 
in which length of days, continuous successes, and the highest 
honors were so lavishly bestowed. His childhood, it is true, 
was humble, but never seriously pinched by poverty ; and from 
obscurity he quickly rose to most exalted heights of luxury and 
fannj. He wus In truth a favorite of the 
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gods; Eor. although early marked by exceptional genius, his 
marvelous gifts did not, a^ has so often been the case, unbal- 
ance him and render him eccenlric. Even the graces were not 
wanting in his physical endowment ; for he was eminently hand- 
sotne, and possessed the elegant manners of a grand seigneur. 
The idol of the public, adored by women, courted by doges, 
popes, and emperors, who all 
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felt flattered to be painted by 
hipi, he led in perfect health, 
until the age of ninety-nine, a 
Life as brilliant and harmoni- 
ous as his colors. A polished 
man of the world, and fond of 
pleasure, he was invariably 
Self-con trolled. Painting was 
ever his first love and favorite 
pursuit, and from his stvidio 
the master rarely lost a day. 
Moreover, most remarkable of 
all, instead of being^ wearied 
to satiety by his unending flow 
of fortune, and turning to the 
world the blas^ face of one 
for whom no new dcHght re- 
mains, Titian seems always 
to have been chccrrul. No 
doubt the reason of this was, 
in part, his good health and a naturally buoyant temper.iment; 
but it came chiefiv from his tireless love of art. and his ability to 
gratify that love with a preeminent and never varying success. 

At the end only came a swift and terrible eclipse. In 1576, 
when the plague ravaged Venice, till out of her one hundred and 
ninety thousand inhabitants Bfty thousand perished, the white- 
haired artist, whom another summer would have made a ccn- 
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tenarian, attempted to escape 
from the death-stricken city 
to his loved Cadore, but it 
was too late. A cordon of 
troops surrounded the la- 
goons, and no one was 
allowed to leave the infected 
area. Accordingly, the grand 
old master turned back to his 
house to die ; and it is hor- 
rible to reflect that, since his 
son and servants had already 
perished, a number of those 
ghoulish thieves, who always 
lurk like vultures in the wake 
of a calamity, broke into the studio and bedroom of the dying 
man and looted them before his closing eyes. 

Every one knows the splendid monument reared to Titian's 
memory in the Church of the Frari in Venice. Authorities 
differ as to whether his bodv was really placed there, or was 
thrown into the common 
trench with those of others 
who had died of the appall- 
ing pestilence. Those who 
maintain that he was buried 
there, assert that, in consid- 
eration of his fame, the Sen- 
ate made in his case an ex- 
ception to the rule of refusing 
honorable interment to the 
victims of the plague. It 
matters little now to him or 
us. Even the statciv monu- 
ment, which represents in 
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Second's grand collection at Madrid, and from the National 
Gallery by the Thames to the unrivaled palaces of Florence and 
of Rome. He lives, too, in the thousands of engraved and pho- 
tographic reproductions of his works, which make the unlrav- 
eled world familiar with his genius. O priceless privilege, 
to live thus, generation after generation, in the homes and 
hearts of millions, whose lives are softened and uplifted from 

their sordid cares by 
his sublime portray- 
als of subjects hu- 
man and divine ! 

The climax of his 
power, as well as the 
culmination of Vene- 
tian art, was reached 
in his "Assump- 
tion," — that raptu- 
rous ascent, to a re- 
union with her Son, 
of the triumphant 
Mother of the Cruci- 
fied. Aside from the 
splendor of its color- 
ing, the conception 
and drawing of this 
picture stamp it as 
a masterpiece. The 
upturned face of the 
mature Madonna, 
the ecstasy ex- 
pressed by parted lips and outstretched hands, and above all 
her upward motion as she sweeps toward heaven, encircled 
by a nimbus of adoring cherubs, can never be too often studied 
or too highly praised. Even if wholly separated from **^ 
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companying figures of the angels and apasttes, the Madonna 
alone would express the motif of the painting. Apart from its 
religious aad historical significance, also, it is a glorious symbol 
of the human soul in its rare hours of inspiration, leaving dull 
earth and lifting with itself even the material body as it rises to 
communion with the Infinite. 

Ever since — more than twenty-five years ago — 1 first read 
Whymper's thrilling 
record of his moun- 
tain conquests, en- 
titled " Scrambles 
among the Alps," I 
have had great re- 
spect for reasonable 
mountain climbers, 
especially for those 
who, like Professor 
Tyndall, combine the 
pleasure of adven- 
ture with scientific 
observation of the 
rocks and glaciers of 
the upper world. 
Indeed, to a modest 
extent. I have my- 
self enjoyed in Switzerland a bit of Alpine climbing here and 
there, involving moderate ice work under the direction of a 
guide. But when 1 looked upon the Dolomites, and thought of 
scniing their precipitous and fragile pinnacles, I instinctively 
recoiled. To take occasionally two or three hundred yards of 
dangerous climbing up a couloir, or to surmount an icy cliff by 
steps cut in its crystal surface by the ringing ax, when these are 
transient incidents in the conquest of a mountain, is one thing ; 
but to attempt, with toes and finger nails, to climb gigantic, 
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perpendicular walls and towers of corroding stone, thousands 
of feet in height, is quite another. Yet there are probably as 
many alpinists at work to-day among the Dolomites as in Swit- 
zerland ; and most of them are not content to scale these moun- 
tains in the 
easiest way, 
but if there 
be a steeper 
and more 
perilous path- 
way to the 
summit, it is 
i n V a r i a b i y 
chosen. 

It was at 
Schluderbach, 
while making 

an excursion from Cortina to the pretty Misurina Lake, that I 
became acquainted with a most enthusiastic climber of the 
Dolomites. He was a young Hungarian, gifted — like most of 
the educated men and women of his race — with marvelous 
facility in languages, of which he spoke a half a dozen fluently. 
For ten years he had been coming every summer to the Am- 
pezzo valley, had kept the same guide every season, and had 
surmounted with him all the noted peaks in the vicinity. His 
love for this adventurous life had even led him to write a book 
upon the subject, a copy of which he presented to me ere we 
parted. Unfortunately, however, it is written in Hungarian — 
a tongue with which I am wholly unacquainted. 

There is, bv the way, a popular idea that German and Hun- 
garian are kindred languages, but there is absolutely no resem- 
blance between them, the latter being Asiatic in its origin; 
and this linguistic difference, combined with many other 
tends toward an ultimate separation of the two great 
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his chapters appropriate quotations from Longfellow, the first 

of them being the following passage from "The Masque of 

Pandora": 

" But breathe the air 
or mountains, and their unapproachable summits 
Will lift thee to the level of themselves." 

Another section of the volume is preceded by a stanza from 
Longfellow's well-known poem written on the occasion of the 
fiftieth birthday of Agassiz : 

'* And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying. ' Here is a story-book 

Thy father has written for thee. 
Come, wander with me,' she said, 

• Into ref-ions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God.'" 

Until about forty years ago the Dolomites were very little 
known to the outside world. Few travelers came 
ti) them, and naturally no one thought of making 
their ascent. But now not only is the world of 
tourists awakening to the unique beauty of this 
hind, but among those who come are many 
Cither and experienced cragsmen who wish 
to plant their feet upon the loftiest and 
most dangerous of its limestone reefs. 
Considering the character of these 
peaks, and the great number of at- 
tempts to scale them which are made, 
it is remarkable that no more accidents 
occur upon their treacherous cli£Fs. 
But that catastrophes of one kind or 
,iiL:)ther do occur, and are not unexpected* 
i:^ proven by the notices one often sees apod 
the outer walls of telegraph statioiU|I 
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ing that any accident to mountain climbers be reported there, 
so that the news may be communiciitcd to branches of the 
International Alpine Society at Innsbruck, Botzen, or Vienna. 
Moreover. one can hardly open a newspaper during the summer 

season with- 
out encoun- 
tering a para- 
graph telling 
of the injury 
or death of 
some unfor- 
tunate alpin- 
ist. Recently 
published sta- 
tistics show 
that between 
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the years 

1S9S and 1901 two hundred and seventy-six persons were 
killed in the Swiss Alps alone. How many serious, but not 
fatal, accidents also occurred during this interval it would be 
difficult to ascertain. The great n^ajoriiy ot these disasters are 
attributable to the foolishness of overconfident climbers, who 
think they can dispense 
with K'-''^<^s ; 
sometimes even 
the most € 
perienced 
meet with 
death on 
mountains 
which 
they have 
repeatedly 
ascended. '^^^^^^^^k^-^i^r^ -.'jr .y^:^gV9r^J^ 
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Thus, from the inn at Schluderbach the place was pointed 
out to me, on the side of Monte Cristallo, where, on the twenti- 
eth of August, 1888, the most renowned of all the Dolomite 
guides, Michael Innerkofler, lost his life. For seventeen years 
he had been traversing these peaks and ledges with the sure- 
footedness and courage of the chamois. His skill and strength, 

combined with an in- 
nate genius for sur- 

^'. AtkjL ^^I^9k mounting obstacles, 

i#Taua jA^rs ^^^^ms jjg^j made him easily 

the chief of cragsmen 
in this part of the 
Tyr5l. Yet even he, 
in making the de- 
scent of Monte Cris- 
tallo — a mountain 
which, though ten 
thousand five hun- 
dred feet in height, 
is not considered 
specially hard or haz- 
ardous, — met with a 
fatal accident He 
was accompanying 
two alpestrians over 
that portion of the 
mountain covered by 
a glacier, when an 
ice bridge suddenly 
gave way beneath 
the foremost of the party, who naturally fell directly into the 
crevasse, drapjginj;; his comrades after him, since all were 
bound together by a rope. The guide, who was the la^ ot 
the trio, had barely time to brace himself for the tremendous , v^. 
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strain, but even his herculean strength proved unavailing. The 
rope, drawn taut by the two falling men, cut through the fiesh 
of Irnerkofler's arm until it reached the bone, and finally 
pulled him also into the abyss. Another party, which had 
seen the accident from a distance, hurried to the rescue, and 
succeeded in bringing up the bodies from their icy sepulcher. 
The tourists, whose fall had been retarded fey the efforts of 
ihe K'Ji'le, were practically utiinjiired. save for a few severe 
contusions aud a nerv'ous shock; but InhenioHcr, when at 
last wrenched downward from the spot which he had strug- 
gled desperately to retain, had struck his head with such 
tremendous violence against the chasm's icy wall as to be 
killed outright. 

Among the most extraordinary of the Doiomitic peaks, In 
form as well as color, 
is a remarkable triad 
known as the " Drci 
Zinnen." or "Three Pin- 
nacles." Of these the 
smallest, which is prac- 
tically perpendicular 
and more than nine 
thou,sand feet in height, 
is the most difFicutt 
and perilous moun- 
tain to ascend in 
the whole region 
of the Dolomites. 
Indeed, I have 
beeti assured by 
more than one 
ejtpert that the 
formerly univer- 
sally dreaded 
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Matterhorn is far less formidable than this- Moreover, the iU- 
fated Irinerkofler, who was one of the first to overcome the 
difficulties of its fearful cliffs, gave his opinion of it in the 
foliuwiu^ words; " Sckhihhr tils i{ie kidtnts Zinne kann tin 

Btrg Hxtntmr 
Si in, Dif ist 
an Ttufftr 
At certain 
points ID 
cHmbing^ tt 
one is iibligcd 
I o "inch" 

.ILTDSS the 

perpend icuhr 
wall from one 
side to the 
other, and not 
infrequently 
even to lift 
onc*s self 
over a treach- 
erous projec- 
tion. Mean- 
time, for any 

biit the strongest heads, the view below is Riniply horrible, if 
one by chance gives even the briefest glance to the rotigh 
rocks pikd up against the mountain's base, so far licneath 
him, yet so swiftly reached. On these an instuitianeouaj 
death with mutilation would be the consequence of the least- 
slip, unless, indeed, the guide had found a solid crag, around 
which he couEd wind the rope so stoutly that the man who 
fell would be at lea&t suspended In mid-air until he could 
regain his clutch by fmgcr tips or toes upon the smooth, hheer 
surface of the precipice. 
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Incredible as it may seem, it is 
& fact that women now sometimes 
ascend the hardest and most peril- 
ous of these pinnacles. Dr. Marc- 
2C-II, for example, told me that he 
had recently scaled the famous 
"Kleinste Zinne" in the company 
oi two English ladies and their 
guides. Needless to say, such 
women wear no skirts on these ex- 
cursions. Attired in blouses, knlck- 
erbockers, and stout shoes, they 
have the necessary freedom of their 
limbs for making any effort that 
may be required, either in creeping 
up the "chim- 
neys" of these 
crumbling tow. 
crs, or crawl- 
ii^g up a verti- 
cal cliff with 
but the tips of 
the toes in- 
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scrted in a crevice and the bent fingers 
hooked upon a narrow wrinkle in the rock 
above. Photographs of such chmbers, 
taken from a neighboring place of safety, 
alone enabled me to understand, or even 
to believe, that such blood-curdling ascents 
were possible. 

While speaking with the Doctor of the 
physical qualities needed for these exploits, 
I noticed that his hands and feet, which 
had gripped many a frightful ledge at dizzy 
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heights, were very small, and that his 
fingers, far from being thick and mus- 
cular, were slender, and felt soft when 
voluntarily relaxed. They must have 
been, however, on that account, all the 
more flexible, and had undoubtedly 
something of the wiry tenacity of steel. 
"Bad as it is," he said, "to be obliged 
to climb a perpendicular mountain wall, 
in such positions I am never so appre- 
hensive as in the 'chimneys' and 
couloirs, where rocks of every shape 
and size are liable to fall, cither singly 
as a monster boulder, or in a fusillade 
of stones. At those points it is vitally 
imperative for the leader of the party, 
if they are making the ascent, or for the 
final cragsman, if they are descending, 
to take the utmost care not to pre- 
cipitate an avalanche of flying fragments 
on to the heads of those below him." 
W'c come, then, to the question asked 
sofrequently. 
What is the 
motive that 
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induces people voluntarily to assume 
in lofty mountain climbing the risk 
of falling to a fearful -death ? It 
will not do to ascribe this passion 
merely to a love of notoriety. Al- 
though this motive doubtless influ- 
ences some alpestrians, the great 
majority of enthusiasts care 
for such fame, and are i 
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but reach the summit and return in safety, unheralded and 
unobserved. Nor is it chiefly the excitement born of danger 
that allures them — a sort of gambling with Destiny, where 
life and death are the two stakes involved. A certain amount 
ol peril, it is true, is fascinating ; but men can get that stimu- 
lant in far less costly and laborious ways. Rarely, as in the case 
of De Saussure, the 
risks are willingly as- 
sumed for scientific 
purposes. But long 
reflection and inquiry 
have led me to believe 
that the great reason 
why appalling dangers 
are Incurred by crags- 
nten on such mountains 
as the Matterhorn an<l 
the steepest Doiomiles 
is the joy acqmriil by 
tn>erccming almost su- 
prrhnman ohstai'U's 
ami'/ j^/orwns SHrj-i'ffttd- 
iiigs. The last condi- 
tion is essential, be- 
cause achieven>ent af- 
ter struggle, although 
always gratifying, may 
not confer a positive delight if the attending circumstances are 
inglorious and depressing. But to surmount enormous diffi- 
culties ajid emerge victorious, rewarded by a hard-won vision of 
sublimity. 

"lILg'b in lite slainless eminence of air," 

is something; which transfigures life and transforms character. 
jr one must ever after (eel himself a stronger and a better 
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Second in importance only to the tiorthem and southern 
gateways of the Dolomites — Toblach and Belluno — is their 
western portal, Waidbruck, a little station on tlie Brenner rail- 
way, ahove which towers on the right Schloss Trostburg, early 
home of Oswald von Wolkenstein ; while on the left, at a some- 
what higher elevation, is the birthplace of the still more iEUistri- 
ous Minnesinger, Walther von der Vogelweide. Between these 
two great literary landmarks begins the celebrated Grodner 
Thai, which cleaves the country ol the Dpiomites in a direction 
almost at right angles to the Ampezzo. The Grodner road, how- 
ever, is not so fine as the magnificent "Strada Regia," on which 
Fieve di Cadorc and Cortina lie- It is in reality little more than 
a narrow shelf cut in the side o( a moLinlain gorge, originally 
grooved out by a glacier. To make in this ravine a broad, 
macadamized serpentine like the Stel- 
vio and Amjiezzo roads would have 
been too expensive for the inhab- 
itants, since, unlike those great 
international thoroughfares, 
the Grodner merely pene- 
trates the Dolomites for 
eighteen miles, and ends 
abruptly at the foot of 
the majestic Sella range 
of mountains. This ter- 
minus of the valley is, 
however, more than five 
thousand feet higher 
above sea level than 
Waidbruck at the en - 
trance. Hence during the 
entire drive one is continu- 
ally ascending. A$ usual in 
_a_ll such cailons, a roaring 
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torrent foams and frets between the narrow walls, writhing 
and whirling, leaping and swirling among innumerable rocks, 
whose sharp teeth card it into gHstening spray. For several 
miles, indeed, river and road contest the right of way so closely 
that for about two hours one sees few human habitations. 

The moat 
extraordinary 
feature of 
this portion 
of the route 
is a stupen- 
dous field of 
boulders, ex- 
tending from 
the left bank 
of the stream 

til.Al.lAl. HOULDHKS IN TUB CH^JDNHB THAI.. aiOug iHe 

flank of an 
adjoining mountain. That these arc part of a moraine heaped 
up here by an icy plowshare of the prehistoric past cannot be 
doubted, nor do 1 recollect, even in Norway, a more remark- 
able disphiy of glaci;il debris. These boulders cover a larger 
area than those of the Stony Desert already mentioned, near 
Lake (larda, but are less grewsome, because the most of these 
archaic fragments have been softened by a mantle of gray 
lichens, or are shaded by enormous pines. 

Soon after leaving this expanse of shredded crags, we wel- 
conieil with delight the first appearance of the noble mountain 
which crowns the head of the valley and is the undisputed mon- 
arch of the Grodncr Thai — the Langkofel. So much attention 
has iK'cn given already in this volume to the formation and 
character of these limestone reefs that space is lacking for 
minute consideration of this viceroy of the western DokMmtCL 
Siilfuc it, therefore, to remark here tha* ** '•oks »• •*• 
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fangs of very nearly the same height — about ten thousand feet 
^the master)' of which can be achieved by experts only. 

But if in most respects this mountain bears a close resem- 
blance to its fellows, the singular people living in its neighbor- 
hood merit special study. We made our first acquaintance with 
them when we reached the principal village of the Grodner 
Thai — St. Ulrich. I never shall forget the pleasure and sur- 
prise I experienced on arriving here. It had been hot and close 
at Waidbruck ; but a three hours' drive had brought us to an 
elevation of four thousand feet, where the cool air was as deli- 
cious as the scenery was imposing. The town itself was also so 
attractive in appearance that I could hardly realize that it was 
a mountain settlement of thirteen hundred souls, who are for 

several months in 
winter practically iso- 
lated from the outer 
world. The valley, 
which broadens atthis 
point into green, 
fertile meadows, pre- 
sents a charming pic- 
ture, its large stone 
houses being spacious 
and symmetrical, with 
an unusual number 
of windows, bright 
with flowers. Espe- 
cially impressive is its 
parish church, whose 
reddish bulbous dome 
is visible for miles 
in the clear atmos- 
phere. How is it pos- 
sible, I asked myself, 
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that such a small community, in a retired corner of the world, 
can have such handsome structures ? And if I asked this ques- 
tion at a distance, still more was T desirous of a solution of the 
mystery when I entered the church and saw its gorgef>us deco- 
ration. For its elaborate frescos, paintings, and wood-carvings 
are such as any sanctuary might be proud to claim ; and I have 
never seen a statue of the Mater Dolorosa that so moved me as 



one, in wood, which stands within this building, the work of 
the sculptor, Moroder, a resident of St. Ulrich, Indeed, the effi- 
gies of Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints, which one sees here, 
are so superior to the averag^c of such figures that they reveal 
the secret of St. Ulrich's beauty and prosperity. It is a town 
of sculptors, and art is their chief occupation. In other words, 
the cliina,te l>eing severe, and agriculture at this height being 
insufiicicnl l« .support the popnlation, these villagers, ]ike the 
citizens of Conina, have succeeded in creating here an industry 
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whose products have gone out to every portion of the civil- 
ized world. Like many another great success, it bad a snmll 
beginning. Exactly two hundred years ago, that is, in f 703, the 
pioneer in this art of u'ood-carving in St. Ulrich began to manu- 
facture simple picture-frames. Others, who sought some lucra- 
tive occupa- 
tion during 
the winter 
months, sonn 
followed kia 
example, and 
in the course 
of time the 
subjects chos* 
en by them 
naturally 
multiplied. 
To picture- 
frames suc- 
ceeded cruci- 
fixes; and 
these again 
were supple- 
mented by 
Madonnas. 
Saints, all 
sorts of an(- 
mals.nndchil* 
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drcn's toys. Here the list practically ended, for the demand for 

these became so great that further invention has been needless. 

Thus is explained the large size of the houses; for they 

contain not only living rooms, but workshoi)s, st' ' " -ncl 

salcsroomtt. In making an examination of tl > ne 

passes from the sight of crude and tasteless Db|ccts to proditcU 
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of real merit in the realm of art; that is, from jointed dolls, 
rough toys, and "Noali's Ark" animals-^ made by hundreds 
daily, and actually sold by weight ^ to classic figures needing 
months of tabor to create them. In the lower ranks each 
worker, as a rule, carves only one or two kinds of subjects. A 
maker of donkeys, for example, continues to carve donkeys all 
his life, with possibly an occasional detour into the sphere of 
cats; and such a man will teach his children to carve cats and 
donkeys until the family becomes noted for its excellence in 
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portraying asinine or feline eccentricities. It seems incredible 
that such toys can be disposed of in enormous quantities; but 
in the spacious houses of St. Ulrich I saw piled up in various 
compartments, like heaps of peanuts or potatoes in a bin, hun- 
dreds of thousands of small soldiers, horses, sheep, elephants, 
donkeys, and even separate parts of dulls, all waiting to be 
painted before exportation. Some of the jointed figures are 
/am fA^n au indi in leHgih. and are not only the tiniest dolls in 
the worEd, but are the specialty of one family. Whoever can 
n:membt!r the " Noah's Ark " of his chiJdhood, should have a. 
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friendly feeling in his heart for fair St Ulrich in the Grodner 
Thai, for here those interesting relics of the deluge had their 
origin. St. Ulrich is, thus, not alone the capital of wood-carving ; 
it is the chief metropolis of toydom. 

But this is the poorer side of the 
Grodner industry. As we go higher, 
we find that there is scarcely any 
limit to the expression that can 
be given to the forms and faces 
ol the statues which the more 
skillful artists carve. The mate^ 
rial is the soft white pine 
that grows in the vicin- 
ity ; fine-grained and 
firm, yet not too hard 
to work. I watched a 
number of these sculp- 
tors in their ateliers. 
None of them had a 
model, or even a picr 
ture before him, save 
a mental one. Each 
carved according to his 
own ideal, made more 
or less conventional 
by tradition. The en- 
tire statue, with the exception of the arms, is carved from a 
single block of wood, which is suspended lengthwise, horizon- 
tally, on a kind of spit between two posts, so that the sculptor 
can at any moment turn it over, as he likes. First a rough 
sphere, intended for the head, emerges from the formless log. 
This, as we watch it, gradually acquires features and expression. 
Afterwards come the torso, limbs, and garments. Then, last of 
all, the painter plays his part — and not an unimportant one — in 
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coloring, or gildiDg, face and rabe> Thus from a section of a 
tree, which you yourself may have seen darting down the moun- 
tain side in one of the long guIHes leading to the river bank, has 
been evolved a form which, when completed, seems to lack 
nothing biii the breath of life to make of it a living sou!. In this 
way are produced the celebrated statues of St. Ulrich — Christs 
of all sizes, from the infant in the cradle to the pathetic figure 
on the cross ; Madunnas, crowned with stars, and treading under 
foot the serpent coiled above the globe on which she stands; a 
Mater Dolorosa, with an upturned look ot anguish, clasping the 
sword which the appalling scene of Calvary has driven through 
her heart; St. Feter, with the keys; 
a St. Paul. lca;nirig on the swurd ; 
St. John, with tender face and 
flowing hair; and great St. 
Christophers, with infant 
Christs upon their shoul- 
ders — all designated thus 
by emblems universally 
associated with their 
h'ves or deaths. Thnu- 
sands of these produc' 
tions now go forth from 
this small iriounlain vil- 
lage to churches not 
alone in Europe, but 
also in North and South 
America, Africa, and 
.Australia. 

Visitors to the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 will recol- 
lect the beautiful specimens 
of St- Ulrich sculpture there dis- ^j 
played. The most remarkable of 
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The creator of this admirable work, to which was awarded 
the first gold medal at the Exposition, is a young man living 
at St. Ulrich, and his masterpiece still stands unpurchased in 
his house. An interesting feature in its history is the fact 
that the youthful artist was obliged to get excused from a 
portion of his three years' term of military service due the 
State io order to complete the group before the opening of 
the Exposition. 

The Miiique character of the inhabitants of the GrodnerThal 
is not confined to their proficiency in wood-carving. They have 
a special language of their own, which has been spoken here; for 
centuries, and which the people still maintain, using it con- 
stantly among themselves and taking care to teach it to their 
children, even though they may have emigrated into foreign 
lands. This singular dialect is called Ladhi, and is a kind of 
country cousin to those statelier daughters of the Latin,— thu 
Romance languages, which gradually evolved, through different 
phonetic changes, from the original mother tongue, and in Rome's 
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scattered provinces in southern Europe blossomed, flower-like^ 
on the ruins oE the Roman Empire. It has a slight resemblance 
to the Romansch dialect spoken in the Engadine, and we may 
readily suppose that many of the primitive inhabitants of Swit- 



zerland ^nd 
possible 

perial 



the Tyrol withdrew as far as 
from Roman legions and im- 
colonies, and kept for cen- 
turies their homes and 
quasi-independence in 
almost inaccessible 
mountain fastnesses. 
.* Of course such iso- 
lated languages would 
be less liable to 
change than those of 
]ieaples having close com- 
niL;rcial relations and con- 
tinuous communication. 
Both German and 
Italian words have 
naturally been in- 
corporated into 
this speech of 
Grodner Thai, for 
all the inhabitants 



speak German 
also, and fre- 
quently Italian. But Ladin is robust enough to hold its own, 
and must be separately reckoned with in any treatise on phi- 
lology. As might be expected, too, these peasants wear pecu- 
liar costumes. This is, indeed, the case in every part of the 
Tyrol, although the people's ordinary week-day dress 
but little from the usual European garb. On Sundai 
days, however, the Tyrolese don their pictures^! 
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nowhere are Tyrolean fashions more remarkable than in the 
Grddner Thai. 

Innumerable excursions oFfcr themselves to the ambitious 
mountain climber in St. Ulrich, two of which may be undertaken 
without serious fatigue by any tourists of reasonable strength. 
The first begins with a pleasant drive of about an hour and a 
half tu Wolkenstein— a little village near the head of the valley, 
and commanding noble views. From this an easy walk will 
bring one to the ruin of Scliloss Wolkenslein, the birthplace of 
the famous Mirine- 



singer. 

The entire Grod- 
ner Thai must for- 
merly have been dum- 
inated by the family 
of Wolkensteins; for 
they possessed nut 
Only this ancestral 
castle at the summit 
of the valley as a 
summer residence, 
but also another. 
later one, — now used 
for the Poor House 
of the district. — as 
well as the strong- 
bold, called Schloss 
Trostbitrg, at the 
junction of the Grod- 
ner Thai with the 

Brenner. Tlic latter, indeed, is still used as a residence by 

Count Wolkcnstein, a descendant of the Minnesinger. In the 

rhole realm of fiction or biography it would he difficult to find 

life so full of strange adventure and extraordinary talents as 
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GK^IDSBR THAU LOOKING TOWARD WOLKBSSTKIM. 

that of the man whose first experience was gained within this 
mountain eyrie. Much of his story has been told already in 

these pages ; but no one can 
behold this ruin clinging, 
shell-like, to the cliffs, with- 
out renewed astonishment 
in thinking of the mediaeval 
hero who left this valley as 
a youth to take up alter- 
nately, as he chose, the 
wild career of a soldier or 
the fascinating r61e of trou- 
badour. Speaking eventually 
about a dozen languages, a 
skillful player on the harp 
and violin, and famottS 
his "silver voice," 
renown with 
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singer or as swordsman, and visited in one capacity or the other 
not alone all Europe, but even Persia, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
and the Holy Land, and fought with equal valor against the 
Turks at Nicopolis, the English on the Scottish border, and the 
Moors in Spain I Standing within 
the cradle ot the Wolkensteins T 
tried to realize 
that career which 
oiUd have been 

onishingat any , , .^ . 

time; but which ^^* 

in the fourteenth 
century, when 
practically all 
land travel had 
to be performed 
on foot or horse- 
back, is almost 
inconceivable. 
Yet ihere is nn 
doubt of the fncts. 
and Oswald'^ 
poems have just 
been published 
in a most elabo- 
rate edition de 

li«c; and two of the three original manuscripts of his works 
are carefully preserved in the imperial museums of Innsbruck 
and Vienna, while the third is treasured by Count Wolkcn^tcin. 
The second excursion mentioned involves about three hours 
of climbing from St. Ulrich, though one can ride a Griidner 
pony up the greater part of the ascent. The point to be attained 
by thi^ " n is the Seisst-r Alp — the laTf;est mountain pas- 

ture ill nc>\ in the whole ol Europe. It is a vast plateau, 
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twelve miles in length and cine in breadth, and varying from 
five to seven thousand feet above the sea. On two sides it is 
bordered by deep gorges, dark with sombre pines, while on the 
ca-st and south gigantic mountains frame it in perennial majesty. 

ICspecially imposing is the Schlem, whose solemn, solitary 
peaks and awful precipices make upon the mind an ineffaceable 
imprc.iaion of sublimity. 

The mountain scenery alone would therefore well repay 




Kl'UHKR ON THE SMMBII ALP. 



one fur the ascent ; but. ' --_. 

after all, what most delights 
one here is the Alp itst:lf — a 
peaci^-crownud prairie of the upper 
World, stretching awny for miles at a 
gn-atttr allilinic than the summit of 
Mount \Vashin;;tnn. It is, moreover, flooded with sunshine, 
and Messed with such exhilarating air that one feels buoyed 
up, as im eagle's wings, and is unconscious of fatigue. It is 
not absolutolv level, — fortunately for its beauty, — but undu- 
lates in soft, green waves, which seem, when viewed from a 
distani'c, to he swce[>ing toward one like great ocean roUon 
flecked with a foam of wild flowers. 

Over this glorious expanse, some forty inikt k 
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covered with the richest grass land, roam in the summer months 
innumerable herds, and scattered far and wide upon its surface 
are several hundred dairies, herdsmen's huts, and hay sheds. 
For a large summer population lives 
upon this lofty grazing ground, 
ever since 1679 a special cod 
of laws has regulated the peas- 
ants' use of it, as well as their 
mutual relations here. In / 
August, haying goes on 
merrily upon the Scisscr 
Alp, for then the im- 
mense plateau is gay 
with throngs of youths 
and maidens, who while 
they work send forth 
their bird-like jodvls fre- 
quently from field to field, 
and in the evening, when y 
the work is done, make the \ . ■ 
broad upland ring with mu- \ ^ 
sic, songs, and dancing. Dur- \ 
ing the winter months, of 
course, a vast white mantle cov- 
ers this great table-land, which 
then becomes a battle-field for war- 
ring elements. From these fierce, Ice- 
clad combatants man prudently retires, taking his cattle with 
him to the valleys, where he occupies himself with wood- 
carving. Yet even then, on a clear, glorious day, adventu- 
rous spirits climb up to this silent world and traverse it on 
inowshoes. For the inhabitants of Grodner Thai are not so 
^nay with their sculpture as to deny themselves all recreation, 
isML the frequent holidays, which punctuate their lives with 
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opportunities for pleasure, they give themselves to outdoor sports 
with the exuberance of children. 

A third remarkable gateway to the Dolomites is the majestic 

gorge, directly opposite Botzen, 
known as the Eggen Thai. This 
suffers nothing by compari- 
son with the other portals. 
Indeed, to its extraordi- 
nary vestibule may be 
awarded the primacy 
of the picturesque. 
A mighty strip of 
porphyry, forty miles 
in length, thirteen in 
breadth, and several 
thousand feet in 
height, stretches 
along the western 
border of the Dolo- 
mites, and its huge, 
purplish walls form a 
conspicuous feature 
in the landscapes near 
%jj , . . ^HI^VJAJ^:^!,'! Meran and Botzen. One 

^«1 i^in^ ^^S^^BtlMI^^^ '^^ *^ blood-red 

™ ff^l- ' - ^^^^^^r ^^>^Si i"st C3st of the latter 

city, is perforated by a deep 
;ash, several miles in length, from 
which emerges a tumultuous tor- 
rent. This gash is called the 
Egf;cn Thai. Into its sombre shadow winds a carriage road, 
cuiislnittud at Kreat cost and with enormous difficulty, 
gradually ascends the cafton, passing beneath vas^ 
precipices, crossing repeatedly the tortuous 
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weird and awful sha] 
they can assume. On thi 
accouni the Eggeii Thai 
is probably the most 
appropriate avenue 
of approach to ihosc* 
mysterious moun- 
tains. It is a corri- 
dor of time, that 
leads tis from old, 
igneous rocks, 
forged in earth's 
fiery furnace when 
onr globe was young, 
to coral reefs, on 
which the ocean 
waves once broke in 
glittering spray, but V 
which now sparkle in the 
frosty air. ten thousand feet 
above their early home. At 
times one looks up almost tim- 
idly between these jaws of ruddy 
pnrphjTy toward the narrow 

sireak of blue, so far away. It seems like a celestial river, 
whose noise lesaness, limpidity, and calm present as great a 
cnntrast to the maddened stream beside us as our idcnl of 
heaven differs from the storms and sorrows of this earthly life. 
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Moreover, that nothing may be wanting to complete the 
romance of this gorge, there looms above it, at a dizzy height* 
Schloss Karneid — one of those mediaeval castles which play so 
prominent a r6le in both the scenery and history of Tyrol. All 
of these strongholds have their interesting records of achieve- 
ment — some 
of them 
chivalrous, 
most of them 
cruel, all of 
them remark- 
able. Kar- 
neid, for ex- 
ample, was 
the home of 
the Lichten- 
steins, who 
ranked, al- 
ready at the 
commence- 
ment of the 
twelfth cen- 
tury, among 
the strongest 
of Tyrolean 
families. In 

KAKNEID, KI.(;RS 1 HAL. , 

the great 

struggle for supremacy that arose between the Archduke 
Frederick (" Friedl of the Empty Pocket") and the ambitious 
nobles of Tyrol, the masters of this fortress were the for- 
mer's bitterest foes, and if an undertaking of unusual danger 
ever was demanded in that arduous strife, the Lichtensteins 
were always ready to attempt it. In fact, the name, "A 
Lichtensteincr," was synonymous with one who then sought 
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absolute independence from the archduke's sovereignty. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1409, Frederick laid siege to Karneid with a power- 
ful army, captured it finally by storm, and dragged its owners 
into captivity. Nor were they set at liberty until our old 
friend, Oswald von Wolkenstein, — Minnesinger, warrior, and 
the soul of the rebellion, — secured their freedom by A heavy ran- 
som. In [760 Count 
Anion Lichtenstcin, 
the last of his race, 
died in this ancient 
stronghold, which 
then came into the 
possession of the city 
of Botzen. But it 
was speedily sold by 
the municipalily, and 
is now the property vi 
a wealthy and artistic 
dtizen of Munich. 

A drive ilirotigh 
the Eggen Thai would, 
therefore, of itself 
abundantly repay the 
tourist, even if noth- 
ing specially beauti- 
ful awaited him at its terminus ; but when he finds that this 
majestic thoroughfare leads htm to one of the grandest centres 
of Tyri'ile;in scenery, be understands both why the road M-as 
built and why so many wheels roll over it. Thus, after driving 
for about five hours from Botzen, one reaches what was recently 
a savage wilderness, but which to^iay possesses in the Karer 
See Hotel an admirable hostelry, replete with every luxurv and 
comfort attainable in the best hotels of Switzerland. In fact, 
the ever increasing number of travelers who, since the "dis- 
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covery " of Tyrol, have flocked here to enjoy its beauties, has 
made the building of first-class hotels both necessary and profit- 
able. Yet, notwithstanding the rapid multiplication of such 
inns, their present number cannot well accommodate, in the 
height of the season, all the tourists who visit this enchanted 
land. Hence, in the month of August, and even in the latter 
half of July, rooms should be always ordered in advance; or, 
better still, one should, if possible, arrange his plans so as to 
make his tour of the Dolomites a little before or after the great 
rush of travel. Moreover, not only have hotels transformed, 

within the 
last few 
years, the 
traveling 
conditions in 
Tyrol, but 
many new 
routes have 
been opened, 
several others 
are in pro- 
cess of con- 
struction, and 
many more 




TUH KAKKK ShK W-TRU 



have been 

projected; so that the visitor will soon be able to drive from 
one valley into another, over mountain passes, through practi- 
cally the entire country of the Dolomites. Thus Karer See, 
for example, is no lontier, like the Grbdner Thai, a cul-de-sac 
f(ir carriafics; since now a noble driveway leads thence over 
the Cnstalunt;a Pass into the imposing Fassa Thai, and on to 
the far-famed region of Madonna di Castrozza. 

The Karer See, which gives to the hotel its name, is a small 
moimtain lake of pure, clear water, reflecting like a mirxor^ 
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glorious Tnoiintains which surround it. These form, of course, 
the real attraction of the place, and arc among the mo&l ex- 
traordinary ami impressive of the Dclomites. Nnt only are 
they grand and even terrible in furni,^ ranking among the 
hardest and most dangerous to ascend, — but in respect to 
color they are unsurpassed. Indeed, the principal range of 
mountains visible here is called the Rosengarten, from the 
deep roseate color which its rocks assume. As has been said, 
all of the Dolomites possess remarkable coloring, which varies, 
naturally, with conditions of the atmosphere; but the unique, 
unearthly light whi<-h sometimes comes upon them is not 
always seen, and cannot be as conlidently looked for as the 
sunset glow upon the summit of the Jungfrau, Thus, while 
I have enjoyed some beautiful effects of color at Cortina 
and St. L'lrich, I have beheld the marvelous hues of which 
one hears &o much only upon the Rose^gartcQ. A cbarming 
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legend. 
with a 



(luting from the eleventh century, associates this name 
mythological ruler of the region, called King Laurin, 

sovereign of the dwarfs. Here 
he is said to have lived, and 
on the slope of these moun- 
tains was his magic garden. 
Hence, when these summits 
glowed like deep red roses, 
upon which fields of ice and 
snow glistened like sparkling 
drops of dew, the peasants 
spoke of "Koenig Laurin's 
Rosengarten " and its jeweled 
flowers. 

The most magnificent dii> 
play of color I have ever 
here was on a love^* 
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in September, The sun had disappeared behind the western 
mountains on its way to Switzerland, but banks of ctouds, like 
islands in a silver sea, reflected its resplendent hues and tinged 
the Rosengarten with the red of rubies, which gradually deep- 
ened into glorious intensity. Nature had hung originally on 
these glittering cliffs no tapestry of verdure ; but now she 
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made amends fnr her neglect, for nothing could have been 
more royal than the robes with which she lavishly adorned 
them. It seemed as if a veil had suddenly been removed from 
them, revealing; a vast shell of molten metal, held upright 
in its place by some mysterious power of trohesioii, but which 
the slightest breath might cause to burst and crumble into 
ashes. Even the streams of powdered dolomite, lying about 
the bases of Ihe cliffs, resembled rivulets of gold. Little by 
little this splendor faded to a delicate pink, as if the cora] 
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reefs of long ago renewed their previous incarnation under 
tropic seas. Then, finally, there came a change, resembling the 
grayish hue that steals upon a face in death. An unseen 
force extinguished silently the fires of sunset, and once again 
the wrinkled Dolomites stood, ashen white, against the dark- 
ening sky. Yet still I watched them, fascinated by their 
spectral beauty. For now that their rich, incandescent glow 
had paled, they seemed more weird and awful than before. 
Some of their clustered peaks recalled the upraised hands that 
Vedder draws, lifted toward heaven in supplication or thanks- 
giving; while their long row of tapering pinnacles suggested 
a recessional line of white-robed vestals, leaving a ruined 
temple of the gods, on whose abandoned altars the last sacred 
fire had gone out in gloom. 
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